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Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
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badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening will be restored 
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The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course Schoois 
A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURYy. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol fa Notation. Booxkel. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Book II., the Third Step; Book the 
Fourth Step; Book IV., the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 
45 cents. 

THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical popes. using dif- 
ferent exercises, and teacbing the Staff Notation on 
a true educational basis. 

The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 
steady progress in America. and these books are be- 
coming quite popular for schools, they having been 
prepared especially for this purpose. 

Address F. H. GILSON, 159 Hien 8t., Boston. 
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Bind your Journals, and so Preserve them 
for Future Reference. 
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Universal 
Binder. 
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A-cover shows the paper filed on the wires, and 
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the book. 
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The back (8), when in the pocket, forms a complete 
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A New CoMPLETE SET oF 


Black-board Drawing Instruments, 7 


All the necessary tools for the accurate 3 
N construction of geometrical problems 
‘ involving right lines, angles, circles, and 
ellipses. 
Graduated Ruler, 3 ft. long, Price, 10c. 
Graduated Open Frame Triangle, with 
the four standard angles, 90°. 30°, 60° 
and 45°. - - - Price, 50 cents. 
A Protractor Scale, 16 inches long, 
* Price, - - - - 25 cents, 
Dividers or Compases with removable 
points, metal and rubber. 
Two styles, Prices, $1.00 and 50 cents, 
Beam Compases, a simple and service- 
able article for 25 cents. 
An Elliptograph, for the construction 
of Ellipses on the black-board or else- 
where. - - - Price, 25 cents. 


This, the first practical set of instru- 
* ments for the proper construction of geo- 
metrical figures, should be in every 
school-room above the primary grade. 
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ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rey. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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for the advancement of art education and train- 

of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 

school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House}, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, ete., addr 
Miss Hyp, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIpGEWA Mass. 
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principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
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For particulars, address 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 


J. W. 
MERHORN 
7 East 14th Street,” 
New York. 
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Principal, D. BHa@ak, Ph.D. 
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below. On the Western prairies bowlders are seen which 
have been transported a distance of 600 to 700 miles. 
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IN HOPE. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 
Why should we ever turn our mournful sight 
Upon the buried years, 
When on the future rests a golden light 
That comforts us and cheers! 


Why ponder on the past with lingering sighs 
When now its storms have ceased, 

And God's forgiveness brightens on the skies, — 
A rainbow in the east. 


’Tis better far to think how we have smiled 
In golden days of old 

Than hold sad reveries. unreconciled, 
Of sorrows, dead and cold. 


The joy of heaven will be the broadening hopes 
Its endless future shows, 

The watching of a day that while it opes 
Forever sweeter grows. 


And so must be the sunlight of our lives, 
Where’ er on earth we tread, 

The looking forth to something that survives . 
When something sweet is dead. 


God seems to pluck our hopes, yet let us trust,— 
We fail the truth to see,— 

Oar joys are only lifted from the dust, 
And ours again shall be. 


There’s nothing fair and good that we have given, 
Dear face or gladness rare, 

That is not treasured up for us in heaven 
To be more bless?d there. 


THE ICE AGE. 


BY FRANK H. KASSON. 


Recent investigations have made important revelations, 
which practically settle the southern limit of the ice field 
of North America. The ice lay from 2,000 to 10,000 
feet deep over New England, its southern limit passing 
through Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, across Long 
Island, from Perth Amboy, N. J., to Morristown and 
Trenton, thence through eastern and central Pennsylvania, 
swerving up into New York State, crossing the Allegha- 
nies and moving southward, thence across Ohio, reaching 
as far south as Cincinnati, following the river westward 
for one hundred miles, crossing Indiana and Illinois on 
about the 38th parallel of latitude, crossing the Mississippi 
near St. Louis, crossing Missouri to Kansas City, thence 
west to Topeka, following northward the Yellowstone and 
west from Fort Benton. The course over the Rockies, 
the Wasatch, the Sierras, and through the intervening 
valleys, is extremely crooked. In Europe the field of 
glaciation extended as far south as the Harz mountains 
and Dresden, thence eastward through Poland and Russia. 

The depth of the ice was very great. It lay 11,000 
feet thick over where Lake Erie now is. We get some 
idea of these tremendous ice fields from recent investiga- 
tions. In Greenland and the Antarctic region, explorers 
have made their way three hundred miles into the interior 
from Disco Bay, reaching an altitude of 6,000 feet. Before 
them there stretched only one illimitable ice field, with its 
wonderfully beautiful ice lakes, waterfalls, and glacial 
streams. Mr. Croll estimates the depth of ice at the 
south pole,—which is in the centre of an ice field 
2,800 miles in diameter,—at twelve miles at the present 
time. The depth of ice fields is determined by (1) the 
mountairis covered, (2) the depth of icebergs, and (3) the 
distance the ice moved. Mt. Washington was certainly 
covered to within 25 feet of its sammit, as bowlders from 
there, carried south by the ice, have been found. Ice- 
bergs may now be seen in Baffin’s Bay 2,800 feet front, 
being 400 feet out of water and six or seven times that 


The time of the closing of the ice era was somewhere 
between 7,000 and 10,000 yearsago. Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, of Oberlin, perhaps the best authority in Amer- 
ica, puts the age of Lake Michigan,—which, like all the 
other great lakes, is a product of the ice age,—at not over 
10,000 years. The Falls of St. Anthony are not older, 
while Niagara Falls, Dr. Wright agrees with Lieut. G. 
K. Gilbert of the U. S. Geological Survey in saying, has 
not been over 7,000 years in wearing its seven-mile gorge. 
Its age is determined by the rapidity of the erosion of the 
gorge, which must have been fully five feet per year. 
This has been the rate of erosion also at St. Anthony’s 
Falls since Fr. Hennepin accurately described it in 1680. 
Lake Erie is but a very large glacial mill-pond, which 
the Niagara River will ultimately drain dry. Already 
its dimensions are greatly shrunken and its depth lessened ; 
it is scarcely over 200 feet deep in any place, and in many 
far less than 100 feet. 

The ice age wrought many wonderful changes in the 
water courses of America. * But for an ice dam, where 
Lowell now is, the Merrimac River would have met the 
sea near Boston. But the most wonderful ice dam of that 
period was the one of which Professor Wright discovered 
unmistakable indications, six years ago, at Cincinnati. In 
honor of the discoverer this has been called, by geologists, 
Wright’s Dam. It was about 550 feet high, and caused 
the slack water in the Ohio River to stand 600 feet deep 
and to flow back as far as Grafton, Va., and Oil City, Pa. 
Over where Pittsburg now is, the water stood 300 feet 
deep. We have great spring freshets, now, in the Ohio 
River, but who can conceive of the tremendous floods 
which poured over this dam and down through the Ohio 
valley in July and August of the last years of the ice age! 
Or, when finally that great dam gave way and the pent- 
up waters of the Ohio and its tributaries and of the melt- 
ing ice and of Lake Ohio,—an extinct lake caused by this 
dam and at that time covering 20,000 square miles,— 
went surging and roaring down through the lower Ohio 
valley! The marks of that awful devastation long re- 
mained. 

In the Red River country of the North, an immense 
lake was also formed, since dried up, to which the name 
Agassiz has been given. Lake Agassiz covered 110,000 
square miles, and has left sediment 100 feet deep. No 
wonder that this land is now the richest wheat belt of 
America. The streams within the glaciated area are 
marked by terraces of sand, gravel, granitic pebbles, and 
bowlders. All this material was worn away from the hills 
to the north and brought down by the glacial streams. 
Such deposits are found all over Cape Cod, at Trenton, 
N. J., and along the tributary streams of the upper Ohio. 
This subject is one of surpassing interest. 


BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 


4 BY CHARLES FISKE. 


A PLEA. 


It is very kind of our college presidents to tell us 
through the magazines what books have helped them,—very 
kind. But the magazines are, as frequently, above the 
plain people. They have carefully avoided printing any- 
thing that will help the common classes. They have not 
proved of practical assistance. Let us take the case of 
the hard-working, ambitious student, who really ought to 
be told what books to read. Itis with becoming modesty 
that I plead his cause. Why is the college president,— 
good soul that he is, theoretical, out-of-date old fellow,— 
why is he called on to tell us our needs? A remarkable 
youth he was, feeding on Milton at eight, drinking in 
Xenophon at ten, while he was graduated at sixteen, and 
occupied a pulpit before he was twenty. He cannot sup- 
ply our needs ; he has not felt them. Let the student, 
the modernized student, speak. Send the college senior 


a $250 check and accept his article in advance. Then, 
verily, shall we be told of the books that have helped him 
and will help us. Was Thompson’s Key better than 
Brown’s? Did you use Pony’s Students’ Translations ? 
Whose crib did you have in algebra? Whose questions 
and answers in chemistry? Whose handbook of facts in 
logic and philosophy? Whose packed edition of impor- 
tant dates did you smuggle into the room at history exam- 
ination? Whose student’s guide, or short ways of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of many matters, did you find absvlutely 
indispensable ? Whose book of essays did you find best 
for cribbing prize orations? Books that have helped me, 
indeed! Speak up, ye that have aught tosay. Give ear, 
ye that are in sore distress, and ye shall be assisted in 
your affliction and advised in your ignorance and misun- 
derstanding. 


AN UNCOMMERCIAL CRITICISM. 


BY MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 


When Mr. Howells accepted the position of critical 
writer for Harper's Magazine, he challenged the chance 
of losing his old blind literary idolaters, — challenged 
and lost. But after losing his worshipers, now, in the 
thick of a storm of stinging criticism of his literary posi- 
tion, he has begun to gain friends, slowly but certainly. 
The voice of the people who read his books does not speak 
in the witty seeming paragraphic hits of the newspapers. 

It is fatally easy to wrfte a paragraph. A newspaper 
writer accustomed to the trade of paragraph-hewing 
chops out one of these regulation blocks half uncon- 
sciously, at sight of certain names or references in his 
exchanges. Nearly all of the people who write the cur- 
rent stinging paragraphs about Mr. Howells’ work are 
people who, having failed to see below the surface in the 
work, ery out upon its shallowness with shallow unre- 
serve. 

It is perhaps Mr. Howells’ misfortune rather than 
his fault that his literary study of life has been chiefly a 
study of the life revealed in Boston. The provincialism 
outside of Boston that refuses to admire any Bostonian in 
fiction of less stature than Garrison and Sumner were in 
reality, is equalled only by the provincialism within Boston 
that rejects Mr. Howells with something of the feeling 
with which the Creoles of New Orleans are said to have 
rejected Mr. Cable. It has become a fashion to belittle 
this most sincere and patient of writers. No man of 
serious literary conviction has had to bear in our genera- 
tion what Mr. Howells has to bear. The effect of petty 
and unconsidered attacks does not appear in Mr. How- 
ells’ work certainly. He pursues his even way in criti- 
cism and in novel-writing, and makes literature which 
bears nobly two immediate tests of value: it rouses in- 
terest in the uncultivated and gives to the cultivated 
a restless sense of an undefined superiority which stimu- 
lates many who think that they despise it. 

A somewhat careful study of the effect of the stories 
of Mr. Howells’ upon many persons guiltless of the first 
rudiments of literary knowledge furnishes data for this 
assertion that his work rouses interest in the uncultivated. 
An old country woman of eighty years who sat up at 
night over Lemuel Barker, finding keen enjoyment in the 
society of Mr. Corey and Mr. Bellingham, because, in 
her definition, they are so “our-folksy”; a boy of four- 
teen, whose imagination had not been overheated by stim- 
ulating stories, devouring the same book with a feeling of 
comradeship for the humanly wicked “ mate,” and for the 
ridiculous young man who patronized Lemuel and mar- 
ried one of the artist girls; a staid farmer on a great 
western ranch, who for several years has seized the mag- 
azines that held installments of Mr. Howells’ stories with 
an abandon of pleasure which he never paid to his illustra 
ted story-paper, and second only to that centred in learn- 
ing the news of his township semi-weekly at his post- 


village ; an isolated young woman, who had read under- 
standingly more scientific works then her historian dares 
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now attempt to number, turning with passionate eager- 
ness to these stories that give her a chance for a wider 
perception of the value of the narrow lives by which her 
own rich nature is surrounded, — these are only a few of 
the army of Mr. Howells’ readers who scarcely know the 
sound of the word realism. 

Naturalism alone can appeal to these people with the 
sense of fraternity which they never could feel for the 
lay-figures of the farmer’s former devotion. Yet even 
in the periodicals in which these lay-figures used to par- 
ade their automatic emotions, the influence of naturalism 
is felt. Names and actions and conversations are becom- 
ing more like those of the people their readers know. 

Mr. Howells is a clearer critic of literature in his novels 
than in his magazine essays. He can more easily follow 
his own teachings than tell twenty what it were good for 
them to do. He works like Nature, with an admirable 
amount of indifference, when he tells a story. He ap- 
pears to feel more of the journalist’s responsibility in his 
monthly work ; and however true and timely journalistic 
work may be, it cannot partake of the lightsomeness of 
literary freedom. He tells the commercial critics of 
the daily and weekly press that personal liking is not to 
be considered in the review of a book, and most of them 
resent this appeal to their powers of comparison and to 
their judgment. The scientific method is not easy for 
the critic to learn. It is not easy, for example, fur one 
who likes Mr. Howells’ novels heartily, who finds in them 
pictures of life, photographie in detail it is true, but alive 
with a delicate and artistic life beyond the power of 
mechanism, and full of vitality like that of the common- 
place millionaires, or strugglers with whom most people 
spend their lives, —is not easy for one who feels all this 
as I do, with sensitive certainty, to look at this work with 
the impartiality demanded of those who are not respon- 
sive to his unassertive charm. © 

It remains for time to prove that Mr. [lowells’ method 
is the right one in story-telling. The cant of realism and 
romanticism have become unendurably tiresome. Natur- 
alism is before us. Our naturalistic novelist who ranks 
first in the manner if not in the scope of his work has 
brought plenty of contumely upon himself by attempting 
to show in his critical articles that the evitie must deal 
with books as the novelist deals with the life of his 
time, — as reflective, not conclusive. His patience of 
workmanship is infinite, his sympathy is subtle, imagina- 
tive, never self-told. His common-place people are not 
vulgar in the eyes of any self-respeeting mortal who has 
truth enough to acknowledge his own commonplaceness, 
and courage enough to rejoice in it. We can find lofty 
ideals of action, within easy reach, in the character of the 
happy-go-lucky Boardman in April Hopes, who would 
have scorned the idea of any heroism in his cheerful, self- 
sacrificing existence. 

Silas Lapham had enough of God in his great, suffer- 
ing, sinning soul to set an example of heroism difficult be- 
yond expression to follow, even with the will. And the 
inconsequent, insufficient, loving and lovable woman who 
appears under one name or another in every one of the 
novels of this most disparaged of living writers, is a 
woman whom we all know, who is in every circle of rela- 
tions a faithful friend and wise adviser. 

Nobody is perfect, nobody is wholly imperfect, but the 
modest man who has been the means of rousing the liveli- 
est feelings of disparagement of any worker of his day 
may congratulate himself on his leadership in naturalism 
in this country. It may be denicd,—it is without doubt 
derided,—but the fact of the leadership remains. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. — (XXV.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


CLASSES OF ACQUIRED PERCEPTION. 

It has already been pointed out that the mind acquires 
through experience the power to use one sense in place of 
another, and that this power is called acquired perception. 
Using, now, the term, acquired perception, to signify, not 
the power, but the knowledge gained through the use of 
the power, we may say that the acquired perceptions of 
any sense are the knowledge of an object through the 
jmmediate use of that sense, which knowledge would orig- 
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linally have required the use of some other sense. Ac- 
quired perceptions, then, are named, not from the sense 
whose attion is presupposed, but from the sense through 
whose immediate action they are gained. With this fact 
in mind, let us examine somewhat in detail the different 
classes of acquired perceptions. 

Acquired Perceptions of Smeil.—An acquired percep- 
tion of smell is a knowledge of some quality of an object, 
which must have been gained originally through the use 
of some other sense, but which is now gained through the 
immediate use of the sense of smell. If the odor of a 
peach is perceived, its flavor, color, feel, and the sound 
resulting from its fall, are all known ; and the knowledge 
of each of these qualities, when thus gained, is an acquired 
perception of smell. It thus appears that we learn to use 
the sense of smell in place of all the other senses, and so, 
by the use of this sense alone, to know qualities of matter 
which originally appeal to all the other senses. 

But the qualities most frequently known through smell, 
—in addition to odors, which are appropriate to smell,— 
are flavors. We determine, perhaps, more by smell, what 
the flavor of an untasted object is, than by all the other 
senses combined. Indeed, whenever the flavor of an 
article of food is of doubtful quality, we determine what 
it is by smell rather than by taste, even when it might be 
tasted just as readily. The nose is the guard of the 
mouth. So that while smell is properly ranked as the 
lowest of the perceptive faculties, yet when it is so devel- 
oped as to take the place of even the sense of taste, it is 
of great use. 

It may be worth repeating, that the only way of devel- 
oping the power of acquired perception of smell is to use 
the power of original perception of smell and that of the 
other senses upon the same object at the same time. The 
intimate relation of smell and taste almost necessitates 
this combined action whenever the act of tasting is per- 
formed. 

Acquired Perceptions of Taste.—The acquired percep- 
tions of taste are of less impo:tance than those of any 
other sense. It is true that we can often tell the odor, the 
sound, the color, and the feel of objects merely by tasting 
them; but the reverse process is so mach more common 
that the power of acquired perception through taste can- 
not be regarded as of high educational importance. 

Acquired Perceptions of Hearing.—The acquired per- 
ceptions of hearing are numerous and important. Let us 
notice a few of them. We hear one sound, and know 
that it comes from a moving train; another we refer to a 
hell ; a third, toa cart. Standing near a forest we hear 
a variety of sounds; one is known to proceed from a 
human being, another from a dog, another from a squirrc], 
another from a jay, and still another from a rifle-shot. 
We rap on a plastered wall, and determine by the sound 
where it is supported by studs. But to recognize the ob- 
jects from which all these sounds arise is to know the 
various qualities of the objects, as they would appeal to 
the various senses were they present. 

By hearing we even know the direction and distance of 
the objects from which sounds proceed. That this knowl- 
edge is gained through acquired, and not through original 
pereeption, is obvious from the fact that if the usual con- 
ditions are changed, the mind becomes confused. The 
dropping of water may be mistaken for the puffing of a fire- 
engine; and then the object is at once believed to be at a 
much greater distance than it really is. But the distance 
and direction of well-known objects can often be deter- 
inined through the sense of hearing, and that with consid- 
erable accuracy ; as, for example, the distance and direc- 
tion of a friend, by hearing his voice. This power, like 
that of the other acquired perceptions, is developed by 
the simultaneous action of various perceptive faculties, in- 
cluding hearing, upon the same objects. 

Acquired Perceptions of Sight.—The acquired per- 
ceptions of sight are by far the most numerous, and, 
viewed from an educational standpoint, the most impor- 
tant. They will be best understood if considered under 
several classes. 

First, through sight we know the various qualities of 
objects, which originally appeal to the other senses. 
Thus by looking at an apple I know its odor, flavor, 
smoothness, and other qualities. It is still an open ques- 
tion whether we perceive the solid form of objects through 
sight. But even if we perceive solidity through the eye, 
‘it is not through seeing, but rather through the muscular 


sensations in the eye, which are connected with the act 
of seeing. Perceptions of touch and sight are more 
frequently conjoined than those of any other senses; 
which accounts for the readiness with which the mind 
uses sight in place of touch, and for the common be- 
lief that so fhany of the acquired perceptions of sight are 
original. | 

Secondly, we know distance by an acquired perception 
of sight. If the size of an object is known, we know its 
distance by looking at it. If, however, we are in error in 
regard to its size, we make a corresponding error in re- 
gard to its distance. If, for instance, a boy is thought to 
be a man, he is thought to be farther off than he really is, 
so the reverse would be true. 

If the size of an object is notknown, we judge of its dis- 

tance by the brightness of its color, the definiteness of its out- 
line, and the distinctness of its different parts. Butshould 
the usual conditions be changed, the judgment of distance 
would be at fault. A traveler in Italy, where the atmos- 
phere is clearer than at his home, is likely to underesti- 
mate the distances of observed objects. 
The presence of intermediate objects is likely to cause 
the mind to judge the distance to be greater. A boy 
brought up on a rough faim underestimates distances on 
the prairie, and the reverse. 

Thirdly, we know the size of objects through acquired 
perception of sight. If we know the distance of an object we 
van determine its size. But if the distance is overestimated, 
so is the size, and the reverse. We often determine the 
size by comparing an object with an obj: ct whose size is 
known, ‘Thus painters enable us to judge of the intended 
height of a tree by placing the figure of a man near it. 
But here an error in regard to the size of the standard 
vitiates the judgment of size. - 
The writer remembers a triple error which will illus- 
trate this point. He saw the rising moon through some 
bushes at dusk, and it looked enormously large. The 
apparent unusual size of the moon be explained in this 
way: The darkness dimmed the outline of the bushes. 
This caused them to be placed too far away, and, conse- 
quently, to be mistaken for trees. ‘Then, the size of the 
moon was determinéd by comparing it with the supposed 
trees, and, hence, its size was gross!y exaggerated. So 
persistent was the delusion that it did not cease when its 


cause was discovered. 


Acquired Perceptions of Touch.—We learn to use_the 
sense of touch in place of the other senses to some extent. 
A cobbler, who was mending a boot, by sewing through 
and through from the outside to the inside, inter- 
rupted his conversation and assumed an_ abstracted 
look at every stitch, and on being asked what he 
was doing, replied, “I was looking at the hole on 
the inside.” He had evidently learned to see with his 
fingers. So it is always where we are obliged to connect 
sensations and perceptions of touch with those of the 
other senses. 

The muscular and organic sensations and perceptions 
are often interpreted in terms of the other senses. ‘This 
is especially true when we locate bodily sensations very 
definitely merely from the sensations themselves. That 
the knowledge of the place of a pain in the foot is an ac- 
quired perception, is evident from the fact that the pain 
is often referred to the same place lung after the foot 
has been amputated. 


OCCASIONAL LESSONS IN CIVICS. 


BY GEO. H. MARTIN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


OFFICE-HOLDING,. 

The variety of reasons urged for choosing one rather 
than another of the candidates for political office shows 
that there is much confusion of thought among voters 
about the nature of office-holding in a republie, and sug- 
gests a useful topic for school discussion. 

The subject involves three questions: For what are 
officers chosen? What is the nature of office-holding ? 
What qualifications should officers have? Clear ideas 
upon these points are essential conditions of intelligent 
voting. 

In showing for what officers are chosen a wide ranze 
of illustrations should be selected, beginning with some of 
those officers directly connected with the local administra- 
tion, passing thence in turn to the lawmakers, the judges, 


and the higher executive officers of the state and nation 
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Jan. 12, 1888. 
Consider first the officers who have the care of the public its honors and its emoluments. It is a service and atrust. Methods for the School room. 


highwavs, the country roads, and the city streets, known] It is a service, because all the officers, from the lowest 
by various titles in different parts of the country,—sur- to the highest, are employed to do some special work 
veyors or overseers of highways, road commissioners, su-| which belongs to the whole people to do, but which they 
perintendents of streets. The highways exist for the pub- can more conveniently do by proxy. It is a trust. 
lic use. ‘They are laid out and maintained in order that because each officer, in varying degree, from the lowest 
all the people may travel safely and expeditiously as their to the highest, holds for the time being some of the au- 
social and business needs demand. ‘To repair occasional thority and power which belongs to the whole people. 
defects and the annual waste is for the whole people to do! This authority is entrusted to him to exercise in the 
for their own interest. But the whole people cannot act- name and for the good of the public. The public rule 
ually do the work. They miy say how mach money through him. 
shall be spent for the purpose, but, except in very sparsely| The third point to be discussed is the proper qualifica- 
settled districts, only confusion would result from a gen- tions for office-holding. If we have shown th:t office- 
eral turn-out to gravel the roads or lay down pavements. holding is both a service and a trust,.the qualifications 
Nor would private business prosper if neglected for this ‘needed can easily be made apparent. For successful ser- 
public purpose. It is better on every account to choose vice an officer must possess intelligence and skill ; for 
one man or a few men todo this for the whole, giving exercising a trust, fidelity. In public, as in private af- 
them authority and holding them responsible for their fairs, if a man is to be employed to do a certain work two 
actions. questions are always in order, both of prime importance. 
They are chosen to do a special work which belongs to —Does he know how to do the work well? and, Is he 
the whule to do, but which it is practically impossible for honest ? 
the whole to do. ‘The same is true of all the adminis-| The intelligence which is required is of two kinds, gen- 
trative officers, school boards, assessors of taxes, guardi- eral and special. An ignorant man is unfit to hold any 
ans of the poor, constables, sheriffs, supervisors of elec- public office, so is a stupid one. An active mind, some 
tions, selectmen of New England towns, and mayors of knowledge of public affairs gained by reading the news. 
cities. The special work of each may be considered and papers, some practical knowledge of business affairs 
the impossibility of united action shown. gained by experience, are essential qualitications for one 
Passing to the lawmakers in the state and nation, we, who is to do business for the public. 
shall need to show that these are chosen for a different} Besides this, there is needed some special fitness for 
purpose. Like the other officers they are to do something the particular business ent:usted to him. If two local 
which the whole people cannot conveniently do themselves, officers are to be chosen, one for roads and one for schools, 
but that something is peculiar. It is to express in a for- and several candidates are presented possessing equal 


» mal way what they think is for the public good. But amounts of general intelligence and business sagacity, the 


while in a narrow sense the law which they make is only first question to be asked is, “ What do they know about 
the expression of their own opinion, the form of our gov- roads?” “ What about schools?” If they know noth- 
ernment makes it the expression of the will of the whole ing of either, though they may be very good men and 
people, binding upon every individual. It is for this rea-' good citizens, they are not fit to hold these offices, and if 
son that we can speak of “the majesty of the law.” chosen the public interests will suffer. These interests 

This power to express their will in the form of law is the will suffer equally if a road man is put in charge of the 
highest right of a people, and is what constitutes popular schools, or a school man in charge of the roads. To 
sovereignty. It makes ours a free people. It is not a put the right man into the right place shows judicious 
light thing to delegate this power to a few individuals, | voting. 


nor is it a light thing to receive and exercise it. 
Ia the courts of law we find another peculiar applica-'™e® to office for any of the following reasons: because 


tion of the same principle of employing a few to do the they want it, because they we er. and need the salary, 
work which is the right and duty of the many. The, because they are personal friends, because they belong to 


judges are chosen to administer justice between man and * certain political party or to a certain church, because 
they live in a certain locality, because they w ll work for 


our private interests, because we wish to spite some one 
else, because we are curious to see what they will do, be- 
‘cause they cannot do much harm. 


man, and between the whole community and the individ- 
ual members of it. 

The whole people is interested in seeing that men are 
protected from each other, and that disputes are settled 
peaceably rather than by force. The whole fabric of so- Another qualification, skill, ean only be gained by ex- 
ciety rests upon an equitable administration of justice,/Perience in the office. This point ean be easily illus- 
and next to the making of laws applying them is the most ‘ted and enforced, and the pupils led to see the folly of 
solemn duty which the people have to perform. By as frequently changing public officers. Comparison can be 
mach as this work is higher than repairing roads and col-,™4de with the mode of conducting private business, man- 


lecting taxes, by so much is the delegation of it to the ufacturing and commercial, where skill gained by years 
of service is recognized and rewarded. 


If public office is a public trust, unswerving integrity is 
an indispensable qualification. Fidelity to the trust for- 
bids the use of the authority of the office for any of the 
following purposes: for private gain, to reward private 
or party friends, to gratify private malice. Fidelity re- 
quires that the office shall be used solely to promote the 
public interests. An honest man will so use it, and no 
matter how insignificant the office a man who does not so 
use it is not honest. 

Wise and faithful instruction along the lines here indi- 
cated, continued in all the schools for a generation, would 
do more to eliminate “ boodle ” office-holding. and to solve 
the vexed question of civil service reform than can be 
done by the press and pulpit and platform combined. 


chosen few of greater moment. 

We have left to consider the highest officers,—the gov- 
ernors of the states and the président of the nation. ‘The 
administrative work which they do for the people is 
chiefly in the nature vf directing and overseeing others. 
Besides this, they are entrasted with the appointment of 
many minor officers, in this exercising a function which be- 
longs to the whole people, but which in affairs so varied and 
extensive as those of the state and nation the whole must 
be relieved from. But beyond this, they-in a peculiar 
way stand for the whole community, of which they are 
placed at the head. In all transactions between the state 
and the nation, and between our own and foreign nations, 
these men speak for the whole. In times of distarbance 
and war they wield the whole power of the state or na- 
tion. To them especially is entrusted the preservation of 
the public honor and the public life. Theirs is not the 
divinity which doth hedge a king, but the dignity of the 
freely-chosen head of a great sovereign people. 

Having been taught in some such way as this what the 
various officers, low and high, are chosen to do, the pupils 
in school will be prepared to see what is the true nature 
of office-holdinz. Office is not a gift to be bestowed upon 
frivnds for friendship’s sake; it is not a reward to be 
given for faithful services to a party ora cause ; it is not 
a right belonging equally to ail, subjectto demand, and to 
be exercised in frequent rotation until all have enjoyed 
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A hand as icy as the hand of death 

Rests on the hills inviolably white ; 

And while a brazen bell invokes the night 
With deep reverberant voice that clearly saith, 
‘*T mark each hour that swiftly hasteneth,”’ 

Behold within the north a crimson light 

That »-achest to the heavens’ farthest height, 
Aa fiery as the fabled war-god's breath. 

’Tis grim old Thor, who, in the haleyon days 

Of seasons gone, his searing bolts let fly 

Until no shaft was left wherewith to slay; 
Now in his polar farnace’s fi-rcest bl»ze 

darts with which to 

hep summer treads again her sunlit way 


The teacher should show the unwisdom of choosing 


NOTES. 


In a school in which one of the boys has type and a 
printing press that he enjoys using, the teacher selects 
one of the best compositions once a week, and it is 
printed for. the benefit of all the class and other 
friends. The interest developed in this way is beyond 
that which one often sees in a class in composition 
writing. 

THREE men now prominent in professional life,—one 
as a college professor, another as a leader in a profession 
in a large city, another as a high school principal,—give 
this most important testimony: In their early boyhood 
they were in a country school where the spelling match and 
oral spelling generally raged. ‘The three distanced com- 
petitors. They rarely quailed before the most cantanker- 
mus word. They were afterward transferied to a city 
graded school, where written spelling was in order, and 
is one of them says, “ We could miss thirteen words out 
vf fourteen.” After familiarizing themselves with the 
new way of doing they came to take high rank for spell- 
ing with the pen. 

We have never pliced such emphasis upon the distine- 
tion, but this is testimony not to be ignored, because emi- 
nently trastworthy. 


Mrs. R. H. HWowarp, principal of the Townsend 
(Mass.) Iligh School, had a brilliant exercise in ancient 
history recently, that deserves mention as a method. 

The class reviewed by topics the whole ancient history 
period, beginning with Egypt and Persia, and concluding 
with the Roman Empire. The material connected with 
each epoch was grouped around some representative char- 
acter or hero, as Cyrus, Miltiades, Alexander, Hannibal, 
and Julius Cesar. 

The scheme was mainly devised by the class, the ex- 
ercise was wholly unwritten and the language measurably 
extemporaneous. The speakers were interrupted by lead- 
ing questions by other members of the class, and by sup- 
plementary questions from outsiders, but these were 
promptly answered, and in a way to indicate that they 
were telling not a tithe of what they knew on the subjects 
on which they were speaking. 


HOW TO TEACH MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
BY 8. L. D. 
Some know and know what they know. 
Some know and don’t know what they know. 
Some know and think that they know. 
Some know and think that they don't know. 
Some don’t know and think that they know. 
Some don’t know and think that they don’t know. 
Some don't know and /now that they don’t know. 
Some don’t know and don't know that they don't know. 


A STUDY IN VOLAPUK. 
BY 8S. R. WINCHELL, CHICAGO. 


So much is being said and written about the new inter- 
national language called Volaptik, that a brief exposition 
of its grammatical peculiarities may be interesting to 
teachers. Who knows but we shall all be expected to 
read it, and perhaps teach it, before cur years of study 
are over ? 

Volaptik is neither English nor German, nor is it akin 
to any living or dead language, except in being inflected, 
and using about the same alphabet as the Romanic lan- 
guages. It has no wor gq, nor is there need of any. Two 
vowel sounds are employed which are not found in En- 
glish, though common to French and German ; viz., 6 and 
@, pronounced much like the vowels in word and leaf. 
The pronunciation in general is like what is known as 
Continental. The vowels have only one sound,—a as in 
harm, ¢ as in prey, as in machine, o as in no, uv as in 
stool, and these sounds are not shortened before a conso- 
nant sound. Cis pronounced like j, s as in sun, g as in 
get, j like sh, like ts, y as in yes. Wordsare always 
accented on the last syllable. There are no diphthongs, 
two vowels coming together being pronounced separately. 


Jafum == shah-fahne, festun = faystoga, bisiedel = be 
volapiik = vo-la-pegk, 
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Punctuation in Volapik differs but little from the same 
in English. The use of capitals never extends to nouns 
or adjectives derived from proper nouns, nor to pronouns. 

One of the reasons why Volapiik is so easily learned 
is because nearly all the roots of words are nouns; ad- 
jectives and adverbs are formed by adding ik and iko re- 
spectively, and verbs by adding én. The root words of 
Volapiik have been selected most largely from the English, 
though they are so modified in spelling as to be scarcely 
recognizable in many instances. Next to the English 
they have been chosen from Latin, German, and French. 
These radicals are generally monosyllables, and many 
times resemble the original English root only in sound ; 
as jip = sheep (in meaning and pronunciation), /éf= 
love, gudik = good, pel = pay (1 is added because root 
words seldom begin or end in a vowel, the general rule 
being that they should consist of the essential letters and 
no more,—a consonant, a vowel, and another consonant) 
—similarly /ep = ape. 

The ending o is added like English /y, to form an ad- 
verb from an adjective. 

The connecting vowel @ is used to join the parts of a 
compound noun, as vol-a-piik, vol meaning world, a having 
the force of of, and piik meaning language. Here is an 
instance of the modification of our spelling, though em- 
ploying our English roots. In seeking simplicity, our au- 
thor discarded the superfluous consonants and transformed 
world to vol and speech (or speak) to piik. The attribut- 
ive adjective element follows its noun, hence Volapiik 
means the language of the world, and not the (or a) 
world of language ; piikatidel = language teacher, vola- 
piikatidel = universal language teacher. Volapiik has 
no article, as there is scarcely any need of one in English. 
Indeed I once undertook to formulate a set of rules for 
the use of the in English, finding it necessary to give 
some directions to a Japanese student under my tuition, 
if I hoped ever to train him to use the word as English- 
men do, but I was obliged to give it up, and I have never 
yet succeeded in finding in the books any satisfactory 
or thorough diseussion of the nature and use of this 
article. 

As to inflection, there are four cases for nouns and pro- 
nouns,—the nominative, genitive, dative, accusative. 
Here, also, is an example of easy simplification. The 
force of these cases is the same as in other inflected 
languages, the nominative being the subject, the genitive 
the possessive, the dative the indirect object, and the ac- 
cusative the direct object. ‘The oblique case endings are 
a, ¢, i, and to render them plural s is added. To illus- 
trate: ‘The boy’s brother gave me a book ’ = blod pula 
digivinom obe buki. 

All nouns are first masculine ; they are made feminine 
by prefixing of, or it the idea of sex is to be made prom- 
inent the prefix ji is used, as our is prefixed when the 
male sex is to be made prominent. 

Adjectives are not declined except when used as nouns ; 
the comparative and superlative degrees are formed by 
the suffixes une and iin gletik = great; gletikum = 
greater ; gletikiin = greatest; gletiko = greatly ; gleti- 
kumo = in a greater manner ; gletikiino = in the great- 
est manner. 

Tens are formed from units by adding s: ba/ = one ; 
bals == ten. Tens and units in one number are sep- 
arated by e, and ; balsebal = eleven. 

The possessive pronouns are formed by adding ik to 
the personal pronouns: 06 =I; obik = my, mine; o/ 
= you; olik = your; Dun = an act; duniin = to act, 
or to do; duninoh =I do; dunénol = you do; duni- 
nom = he does; duniinobs = we do; dundnols = you 
do; dundénoms = they do. Prefix the vowels to the 
verb, in their regular order, and we have the tenses : 
duninob do; dduninob =I did; eduninob = I 
have done ; idundénoh =I had done; odunénod = I 
shall do ; uduniéinob = I shall have done. ° 

The modes differ but little from the English modes of 
the verb. 


The passive voice is formed by prefixing p. In the] 


present tense the vowel a follows the p, as paléfob =I 
am loved; pdlifob = 1 was loved; pelifob = 1 have 
been loved, ete. 

Such are some of the leading features of the grammar 
of Volapiik. 

Persons wishing to correspond in Volapttk, or -to stady 
the language by correspondence, may address the writer 


or Pfef. Henry Cohn, Academy of Volapitk, Central 
Masie Hall, Chicago. 


CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS IN 
EUROPE. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OHIO. 


Composition Books in Freneh Schools. 


It is well known that the French people have a trained 
eye for beauty. All the patterns of their machines and 
other contrivances, even the boxes in which they pack 
their goods, are ornamented elaborately and artistically. 
This highly developed sense of form and beauty I knew 
was due to the loving care French teachers bestow upon 
drawing and sketching in school, and in no small degree 
to the many art schoels maintained by the state and by 
communities. 

But I was struck with wonder the other day when I 
went through a Liceum at Rheims (a high school). I was 
requested to look over the composition books of the pupils. 
There I thought I had found the secret spring of French 
art,—its fountain head. 

Each composition was headed by a pencil sketch drawn 
either in rude outlines or beautifully shaded. Some of 
these illustrations were real masterpieces of drawing, rep- 
resenting landseape scenery ; others were clumsy delinea- 
tions, but all compositions contained at least some attempt 
at illustration. 


trated with sketches of bones and muscles. This ’is one 


of them: 


A fifth treated of the human teeth, and these 


sketches may suffice to prove the artistic skill of the boy : 


I will refrain from reflections which are crowding my 


Being desirous of showing your readers some specimens, | mind with regard to this practice, but call attention to the 
I selected a few composition books and asked for their|fact that the subjects of all the compositions I examined 
loan with a view to copying some of the designs. After|were taken from the studies the pupils then pursued. A 


school a delegation of students called at the hotel and |« 


‘lass studying astronomy would write compositions on 


brought the books asking whether they might assist me in| astronomical subjects; a class in history would write on 
copying. I could not well accept their services, though|historical subjects, and sketch battlefields and maps, 
politely offered, and traced some sketches myself. Here|chiefly exhibiting changes in boundaries and movements 


is the result. 
The subject of one of the compositions was “The 
Zones,” and this was the sketch accompanyifg it ; i 


of armies, ete. And so on ad infinitum. 


It is worthy of our notice that composition thus treated 
s the legitimate offspring of the day’s studies. These 


pupils cannot complain of having to write of something 
foreign to their comprehension or experience. The com- 
positions they furnish are summaries of what they learn in 
a certain study, and such composition work greatly assists 
the retention of matter in the memory. 


I sincerely hope that your readers will give this a little 


consideration. The practice of composing in pictures as 
well as in words seems eminently suggestive and worthy 
of imitation. Don’t let us say, “*‘ What good can come 
from Nazareth ?” but try the sketching and see whether 
we can not, in ten or twenty years from now, beat the 
French in their models and patterns. The Centennial 


Another was * The Digestive Organs,” and the liver,| Exposition in Philadelphia has opened our eyes, as it did 
here minutely reproduced as I found it sketched, served |those of the Germans. ‘To-day, our endeavors in art are 


the writer as one of his illustrations. 


t 


vastly better and much in advance of those previous to 
1876, but a systematic propagation of the art of sketch- 


ng in our high schools, academies, and other secondary 


schools, will do wonders, as it did in France and Germany. 


CHICAGO LETTER. 
Mr. French of the West Side High School read a valuable paper 


on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching History ’’ at the last meeting of the 
Chicago Institute of Education. The discussion which followed, 
under the lead of Mr. E. O. Vaile, called out many additional 
points, making the hour one of the most profitable in the history of 


he Institute. 
The patrons of the Douglass School met on Monday evening for 


The third composition was profusely illustrated with 
sketches of flowers. I copied the simplest to show the 
accuracy of representation. 


flower it is. 


A fourth, again ou physiological subject, was illus- 


One glance shows what 


the purpose of calling the attention of the Board of Education to 


the urgent necessity of erecting a suitable school building for that 
district. The present building was erected seventeen years ago, 
and is seriously wanting in the matter of ventilation and light. 
Mr. J. R. Doolittle, Jr., ‘‘ the apostle of ventilation,’”’ set ferth the 
facts, as he always does, emphatically and unanswerably. He con- 
sidered the remodeling of the old building impracticable. It has 
only fifty per cent. as much light as is furnished in the new build- 
ings. He says the urgency of the need cannot be questioned, and 
the enthusiastic demand of parents will have great weight with the 
board. Principal Block was very forcible in his recital of the 

outs’’ of the building. The foul air is the cause of much sick- 
ness among the school children. Three hundred children are in 
attendance bat half a day, from insufficient accommodations, and 
400 pupils studying German are obliged to recite in datk halls. 
There is no provision for ventilating other than by lowering win- 
dows. Hon. homas Brennan of the School Board had no hesi- 
tancy in saying that in his opinion the locality was entitled to a new 
building, that the lives of thousands of children are more important 
oy Lees Ao drafting a series of resolutions to present to 

oard, a commi 

shows tatuee thee hone mittee of twenty was chosen to represent 
One of the leading features of interest in the Art Institute is the 
ae of original drawings made for the Century and St. Nich- 

as Magazines, which is a aces | loan from the Century Com- 
pany of New York, The arper collection oecupies Room X VIL., 
and comprises sixty original drawivgs for Harper's Magazine, by 


Wm. Hawilton Gibson, and about the ber by EK. A 
Abbey, Reinhart, and other well-known artist 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


Scnoou Irems. — SUPERINTENDENT JASPER ON 
Sewine.— New Liprary ror New York, 
AND NEw INbDwsTRIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR BROOKLYN. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New York, JAN, 5, 1888, 


The educational machinery of Gotham soon started up after the 
holidays. The city superintendent was at his desk bright and 
early Tuesday morning. Wednesday the schools opened, and in the 
afternoon the committee on Course of Study and School Books held 


another conclave on manual training matters. Most of their time 
was taken up in discussing the details of how cooking shall be 
taught; and now when the details of the instruction in sewing shall 
be determined by Miss Dodge and Superintendent Jasper,—into 
whose hands the committee has placed the matter,—the last minu- 
tie of this arduous and elaborate task will be completed. 

‘*For my own part,’’ Mr. Jasper said to me this morning, ‘I 
feel that there is less educational value in the sewing than in any 
other of the new studies; but since it has been thought best to in- 
troduce it we will make a!l we can of it. The course will probably 
be more closely modeled after the sewing instruction in the Phila- 
delphia schools than any other,—or Philadelphia and Boston ; I be- 
lieve they are the best in the country. But in my judgment the 
training of eye and hand and all the rest of the faculties, that the 
best course of sewing, embroidery, and application of needlework 
designs can afford, are to be accomplished, quicker and more satis- 
factorily in every way, by mechanical and free-hand drawing, 
modeling, and construction; and if it is not the educational value 
of our course we are aiming at, but practical assistance to the chil- 
dren of the poor, why I say go boldly at a really speedy and effect- 
ive means of assistance, teach machine sewing, and with the money 
that would still remain of the sum we shall now use for this de- 
partment, let the board and committee buy sewing machines and 
present one in each family as a sort of certificate of proficiency to 
the graduates.’’ 

The city superintendent is not alone in placing sewing low in the 
scale of educational studies. Some of the ablest advocates of the 
new methods, whom I have met in this city, are of the same opin- 
ion. 

Mr. Jasper says that the committee has not yet decided upon the 
schools in which the new course will be introduced. ‘* The pros- 
pects are,’’ he said, ‘‘that it will be tried in three girls’ depart- 
ments, three boys’ departments, and in three mixed primary schools 
whose pupils graduate into the grammar departments where the ex- 
periment is tried. Beside these there will probably be three or 
four other primary schools selected to prepare the pupils for enter- 
ing the grammar grades to which the course may be extended in 
the future.’’ 

* 

The Board will resume its regular fortnightly sessions next 

Wednesday. The only change will be the agreeable one of seeing 


the new Commissioner DeVoe in Mr. Isaac Bell’s long vacant chair. 
* 


Commissioner DeWitt J. Seligman, the editor of that bright 
little weekly, the Epoch, went, yesterday afternoon, with Superin- 


tendent of Buildings Debevoise to inspect the new building of West 
Fiftieth street. There has been a great deal of interest and much 
town talk about this building among people interested both in edu- 
cation and in the expenditure of the city moneys. When it is 
opened, which will probably be not later than the first of April, it 
will scarcely fail to please both these circles,—excepting, perhaps, 
those whom there is no pleasing. Mr. Seligman says he thinks it 
will be the most perfect schoolhouse in all its details that can be 


found in New York. 


* * * 


A new branch of the free circulating library system, of which 
New Yorkers feel justly proud, was formally opened yesterday, 
and was visited by a number of well-known people. It is the gift 
to the city of Miss Catherine Wolfe Bruce (a niece of the late Miss 
Catherine Wolfe), who gave $50,000 for the purchase of the land 
and the erection of the building, as a memorial of her father, George 
Bruce. To this she added $10,000 as a book fund. Like the 
other branches of the New York Free Circulating Library (which 
are sitnated on Bond street and Second avenue), it is open from 9 
a.m. to9p. m., weekdays, and from 4 to 9 p. m. on Sundays. 
This new branch now has from 7,000 to 8,000 volumes in English, 
and about 3,000 volumes in German are soon to be added. It has 
two reading-rooms for men and one for women, all of which are 
large, light, and well-ventilated, and occupy the second floor of the 
building, while the library proper takes up the whole of the one large 
room on the first floor. A large room on the top floor is to be 
made into a children’s reading-room, — a ‘new thing in libraries. 

* « 

Last evening also saw the opening of the new Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn’s Cooper Union. It is a great six-story, brick building, 
— or group of three buildings, more properly speaking, — fine in 
structure and complete in appointments, on Ryerson street, be- 
tween DeKalb and Willoughby avenues. Its purpose, as outlined 
in conversation, last evening, by the son of Charles E. Pratt, the 
founder, will be ‘‘ to supplement the work of the Brooklyn public 
schools and institutions of higher learning, and prepare the young 
people of the city for their chosen work in life. The advantages of 
forty yeurs’ advance over the Cooper Institute in the practical 
experience of life are incorporated.’ 


FACTS. 


WORDS. 


We commend to our readers in the study of words: 
Trench’s *‘ English Past and Present.” 

Trench’s ‘‘ Study of Words.’ 

Alford’s ‘‘ The Queen’s English.” 

Richard Grant White's ‘‘ Words and Their Use.”’ 
Richard Grant White’s ‘‘ Every Day English,’’ 
Garlanda’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Words.”’ 

Garlanda’s ‘‘ Fortune of Words.’’ 

Me Elroy’s ‘‘ Essential Lessons in Etymology.”’ 
William Matthews’ ‘* Words, Their Use and Abuse.”’ 
Whatel+y’s ** English Synonyms.”’ 

Swinton’s ** Rambles Among Words.” 

Swinton’s “* Word Analysis.”’ 

Abbott’s ‘* How to Write Clearly.”’ 

Bigelow’s * Mistakes ia Writing English.’’ 

B gelow’s ** Three Thousand Mistakes.”” 


Bigelow’s ‘ Words, Phrases, and 


OUR PRESIDENTS. 
Father Washington left us united and free, 
And Jobn Adams repelled French aggression at sea ; 
Boundless Louisiana was Jefferson's crown, 
And when Madison’s war-ships won lasting renown, 
And the steamboat was launched, then Monroe gave the world 
His new doctrine; and Quincy his banner unfurled 
For protection, Then Jackson with railways and spoils, 
Left Van Buren huge bankruptcies, panics, and broils. 
Losing Harrison; Tyler by telegraph spoke ; 
And the Mexican War brought accessions to Polk. 
Taylor lived not to wear the reward of ambition, 
And Filmore’s sad slave law stirred up abolition ; 
So, compromise failing, Pierce witnessed the throes 
Of the trouble in Kansas. Secession arose 
Through the halting Bachanan, but Lincoln was sent 
To extinguish rebellion. Then some years were spent 
Reconstructing by Johnson. Grant lessened our debt ; 
Hayes resumed specie payments; and Garfield was set 
On reform, which, as Arther soon found, came to stay, 
Now for President Cleveland good citizens pray. 

—G. Macloskee, in St. Nicholas. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

The first use of a locomotive in this country was in 1829, 

The first dwelling-house in Kentucky was erected in 1774, on or 
near the site of Harrodsburg. 

The first iron forge in America was established in Raynham, a 
town of the Plymouth Colony. 

The first table cutlery of American manufacture was made at 
Greenfield, Mass., in 1834. 

The first Quakers that appeared in New England arrived in 1665, 
in Massachusetts, and were banished from the colony. 

The jirst cotton-mill in the United States went into operation in 
78h, at Beverly, Mass. From its imperfect machinery it soon 

The first newspaper published in America, outside of Boston, 
was issued in Philadelphia, and called The American Weekly 


Mercury. 

The janitor of one of the Charlottetown, P. E. I., schools receives 
$315 per annum, while the principal receives but $350 and the 
vice-principal $112.50. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A QUERY IN GRAMMAR. 


Mr. Editor :—A young undergraduate of Yale. in a grammatical 
rather than devotional mood, sends to the JOURNAL the following 
question about the familiar hymn beginning, ‘‘ Grace, ’tis a charm- 
ing sound.”’ In the lines,— 


** And all the steps that grace display, 
Which drew the wondrous plan,’’— 


what is the grammatical construction of the words ‘‘ steps,’’ ‘‘ that,’’ 
and grace ’’ ? 

He has answered these questions to his own satisfaction, but 
wants others to give them a little thought; he also wants to know 


to show the real construction of the wordsin question ? J. D, B. 


THE ALPHABET IN THIRTY LETTERS. 


Mr. Editor :—The alphabet in thirty-one letters, as you gave it 
in a recent JOURNAL, is pretty good. I will go you one better, if 
the sentence will pass muster,—and it will, 1 think. Here it is in 


thirty letters: ‘Friend Jabez got my low Sphinx quick.’’ This is 
the result of my boy’s effort to beat your correspondent, for $1.00. 
New Brunswick, N. J. CHARLES JACOBUS, 


SOME CURIOUS STATEMENTS IN RECENTLY 
LISHED GRAMMARS. 


“* We found the report to be true.’’ The author says: ‘‘ Some 
prefer to treat the report to be true as an object clause, because it is 
equivalent to the clause, that the report is true. But many expres- 
sions logically equivalent are entirely different in grammatical con- 
struction. If in ‘I desire him to be promoted,’ him to be promoted 
is a clause because equivalent to that he should be promoted, why is 
not his promotion a clause in ‘I desire Ris promotion ?’”? 

Now him to be promoted is a ‘‘ part of the sentence.’”’ The 
author’s definition of an infinitive in another place is, that it is ‘‘a 
form of the verd.’’ All grammarians hold that infinitives and par- 
ticiples are forms of the verb. In all grammars in all languages 
these forms are classed among verbs. They express action; they 
take adverbs as modifiers; they take objects; they constantly per- 
form the functions of verbs. If they are used sometimes as nouns, 
as adjectives, and as adverbs, they are also primarily verbs all the 
same. If at times the noun element, or the adjective element, or 
the adverb element in them is paramount, there are also times 
abundant when the verb idea is paramount. 

Compare, I saw a steam ship up the river and I saw a ship steam 
up the river. Compare, I saw a mowing machine and I saw a 
machine mowing. 1 saw a wounded bird and I saw a bird wounded. 
Here we have expressions where the verb constituent is subordinate 
and the adjective constituent predominant, and also other expres- 
sions where the verb conception is paramount. 

Now in the sentence above, ‘‘ I desire him to be promoted,”’ to be 
promoted is an infinitive ver), and the verb idea is predominant. 
The word him holds some relation, of course, to something in the 
sentence. It is certainly not the olject of desire, because as such it 
does not only not complete the sense of that verb, but with it as 
object makes no sense at all as intended bythewriter. 1t certainly 
is not a modifier of anything. It does tell of whom something ‘‘ is 
said.” It is, then, a subject. There can never be a subject without 
a predicate. Tobe promvted is the verb, which “* says something of ” 
him. It is therefore its predicate. That him is the grammatical 
object of desire, and therefore in the objective case-/orm no one will 
deny. 

‘Take, now, the author’s sentence above, ‘‘ We found the report 
to be true.”’ What did we find? Certainly not the report,—that 
is not the meaning at all; but *“* We found the report to be true. 
This, then, as a whole, is the true object, while report is the mere 
grammatical or apparent object. What is the report to be true? A 
clause. Why? - Because it has a su/jert aud its pred:cate, and is a 


PUB- 


of the sentence,—the author's definition of a clause. 


Lut this expression does not make a complete statement, 


if these lines are often heard read with the emphasis so placed as 


1. Every sentence makes a positive AFFIRMATION. 

2.. No c/ause makes a positive AFFIRMATION. 

3. The predicate of a clause expresses ACTION, state, or being, 
and nothing more. 

4. Infinitives and participles are verbs, and capable of expressing 
action, state, or being. 

5. Infinitives and participles, therefore, are capable of doing the 
same work as finite predicates in c/auses, though they cannot do the 
work of predicates in sentences. 

6. All that ANY CLAUSE can do, whether its predicate is a finite 
verb, an infinitive, or a participle, is to EXPRESS a fact, or a 
thought. BROOKLYN, 


Department of Mathematics: 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematica, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F, P. MATZ, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
(S). By A. B. Mitchell, San Francisco, Cal.—Integrate by El- 
liptic Functions the differential, 
(at + 2b?x? + 
Solution by the Editor, and Prof. DeVolson Wood, Hoboken, N. J. 
By easy transformations, 
fy (at + 
_(at + 
(at + + at) 
atdx 
[ 
=f (at + + xt) 
xt 
a 
+ (at + + 2+) 
— (at + + Jae 
+ f(a + 26% + (1). 


2? 


Assume 
(at + 2b?x? + xt) = — — (2); 
then involving and réducing, 
x? = a®’y? — b? — (at — bt) + da®y?. . (3), 
Eliminating x? in the right-hand member of (2), 
¥ (at + 2b?x? +4 xt) = a®y? + (at — bt) + daty?, 
Differentiating (3), 
[a®y? + (at — bt) + 
yy — b* — (at — bt) 4a*y?] 
a2 b2 at as 
Put (a? + b®) + 2a? = m?, 
and (a? — b*) + 2a? = ¢?; 
then substituting in (1), we have 


4a* 
sf 


dz = 


dy 
y? — m*) (y? + c*)) 


+ fat + + (4). 
Let y = m+ cos 9; 
then dy = 
Substituting in (4), we have 

= —4ab*c? | —~ 


— e? sin? 
f(a + 2b?x? + x')dxr 
= 4ab*(1 — f 


(1 —ce? sin’9) 
fy (1 — c? sin’¢)do 
+ fia + 2b%x? + x')dx 


= 4ab?[(1 — c*) (c, 9) — Ke) 


+ x (at + $b?x? + drt) + 
Scu.—The relation between ¢ and r is expressed by the equation, 
n® costd + (b? + x*) cos*g= a?m?, 


That is 
b? +2? 
(S55) 
at — + a?(b? + 2°)? 
Conversely, 
= 4y[2a?(a? + 6?) — 
— 2 (a? — b?)cos'd] + 2acos¢. 


WANTED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE “ JOURNAL.” 


Last June, Mr. RK. Fleming published fourteen demonstrations 
of Euclid’s 47th Proposition (h? = b? + p*), we have seven other 
demonstrations ready for publication; but Prof. J. J. Sylvester 
who was formerly our mathematical adviser and teacher of mathe- 
matics in the Johns Hopkins University, told us that there are 
fifty, or more, different demonstrations. : 
We, therefore, request every reader of the JOURNAL to send 
us, by March 22, 1888, as many different demonstrations of this. 


proposition as possible. 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION, 
22. By James Shaw, La Fayette, Ind.—Solve the differential 


equation + mtanztany = c. 


23. By F. W. Hammond, Elmira, N, Y,—Why do the values 
of w, as determined from the equation— 


2+ ¥[(w+ 1)(w +6)] = — 1) (w+ 
apparently not satisfy the equation ? ‘wit 


23 
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BOSTON & CHIGAGO, JAN, 12, 1888, 


Tue teachers and parents of the country at large owe 
a debt of gratitude to James R. Doolittle, Jr., of the 
School Board of Chicago, for championing with so much 
wisdom and zeal the interests of better ventilation and 
light for school buildings. 


Pror. G. Frevertck Wriar, of Oberlin, one of the 
foremost investigators of America in the line of glacial 
influences upon the United States, has reeently given a 
remarkable course of lectures in this city, and Mr. Frank 
Hi. Kasson, who attended the course, has at our request 
presented some of the most interesting and important facts 
in an article in another column. 


Super. A. S. Draver, of New York, says with his cus- 
tomary business-like directness, tliat the gist and essence 
of intellectual growth is to train the mind to act on its 
own account, that the teacher must ever recognize that the 
child’s brains were given him to use for himself, that he 
must be taught how to use everything he learns, so as to 
learn more, and more important things. 


The Academy, Syracuse, New York, offers a prize of 
$50 for the best essay on * Science in Secondary Schools,” 
upon the practical exposition of results sought and the 
means of attaining these results in the schoolroom. No 
weight will be attached to arguments, and little impor- 
tance will be given to literary merit. ‘The essay must not 
exceed 500 words, and must be sent in on or before March 


15, 1888. 


Tue State Superintendent of Schools in New York has 
spoken manfully for the teacher’s tenure of office. He 
says :—One of the most serious disadvantages now attend- 
ant upon school work is the frequent changes in teachers. 
The public school system can only be well administered and 
earried on through a substantial corps of instructors, 
whose tenure of office has the element of permanency in 
it. Removal should only be for causes which should be 
publicly stated and satisfactorily proved. In the nature 
of things, teachers will not always receive the unqual- 
ified approval of children who are subject to their direc- 
tion and discipline, and consequently they will sometimes 
fall under the condemnation of biased or unreasonable 
parents. ‘Trustees too commonly seem to think that the 
one thing for which they were chosen is to turn out old 
teachers and put in new ones. But neither of these con- 
siderations is sufficient to justify the injury to the 


ble teachers. 


BETTER SUPERVISION. 


Governor Ames has never shown more good sense or 
sound judgment, more discrimination and thoughtfulness, 
than when he said in his inaugural last week: “ The 
schools in the cities and large towns are steadily improv- 
ing, but in many of the smaller towns they are poor, and 
the attendance upon them neglected and irregular. This 
state of things will continue until the schools of these 
towns are supplied with special and efficient superintend- 
ence. Experience has abundantly proved that wherever 
the superintendence of the schools is good, the schools are 
also good. The Legislature should devise some way of 
aiding the small towns in providing for their schools an 
adequate supervision.” The best supervision for the rural 
districts is now the greatest need of the New England 
schools. Something must be done; everything must be 
done that can be to encourage and aid the small towns in 
securing such superintendence as they need. Let us have 
a long pull, a strong pull, a pullall together here in Massa- 
chusetts this winter, and see if the Legislature will not 
provide some way to aid these towns which most need 


such supervision. ‘ 


NEWPORT. 


An unusually large meeting of the directors of the 
American Institute of Instruction was held in Boston on 
Saturday last, forty-five being present. President Hall, 
Secretary Luling, and Treasurer Webster directed the 
affairs of the meeting. The principal matter of business 
was to determine upon the place for the next meeting. 
The friends of Bethlehem made a strong presentation of 
the attractions and inducements offered by the White 
Mountain region ; North Conway also offered many local 
and railroad inducements ; but Newport was at the front. 
Superintendent Littlefield presented in print the invita- 
tions of the city council and the school committee ; the 
railroad favilities and hotel accommodations ; the audience 
rooms and excursions ; and local and surrounding attrac- 
tions. The vote was more than two to one in favor of 
Newport as against both Bethlehem and North Conway. 
This decision way enthusiastically received. 

Everything will be done by the officers of the Associa- 
tion and local and railroad authorities to make this meet- 
ing a great success. OF the specific attractions offered 
more will be said at another time. 

We greatly rejoice in this decision beause we believe it 
will give the Association the largest and most enthusiastic 
meeting in the history of the Institute. 


CLEAR THE AIR. 


It is sometimes charged that members of the School 
Boards are purchasable. We uniformly pronounce such 
utterances malicious and calculated to subvert public con- 
These charges are usually indefi- 
nite and un-get-at-able. During the campaign this fall, 
Lawyer Foster L. Backus, a rising platform orator and 


politician of Brooklyn, a man of a high sense of honor, 


fidence in the schools. 


one in whom the people have confidence, in publie, polit 
ical campaign speeches, openly charged that members of 
the school board had deliberately taken sums of money in 
return for their influence in the election of teachers. 
Pres. Joseph C. Hendrix, of the Board of Edueation, a 
man highly regarded for his ability and honorable inten- 
tions, demanded proof for such assertion. In reply to 
this, Mr. Backus wrote the president thathe was prepared 
to prove that teachers had been compelled to hand over a 
portion of their salaries each month to members of the 
“ Honorable Board” in payment for their appointments. 
The Board at once passed resolutions protecting teachers, 
and began an investigation of charges, guaranteeing to 
thield from publicity and possible evil consequences, any 
teacher who was willing to testify, the president saying 
with great emphasis that nothing would be done to shield 
any offending member of the Board, assuring them that 
there would be no “ white-washing.” But, unfortunately, 


public 
service, and the injustice to individuals which comes of 
the displacement, without cause, of experienced and capa- 


just before this, Miss Harriet N. Morris had been sum- 
marily dismissed at the request of the chairman of her 
local board, which action seemed to spread consternation 
through the teachers’ ranks, and when the investiga- 
tion came off Mr. Backus appeared before the committee 
saying it was impossible to induce the witnesses to testify, 


secure the necessary witnesses. 
If it be true that there have been members upon this 


board whose influence has been purchasable, we believe 
the case entirely exceptional, and we hope no technical- 
ities and no timidity will be allowed to stand in the way 
of a most thorough and fearless examination into the his- 
tory of the case, both for its influence in Brooklyn and 
throughout the country. There is no enemy of the public 
school system so serious as suspicion of fraud in the man- 


agement. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The Congregutionalist, with characteristic positiveness, 
discusses the Parochial School Question in last week's 
issue, closing with the statement that * a Roman Catholic 
school is ordered, and will be established, in every congre- 
gation, and that the children wi//, by the power of the 
church, be withdrawn from the public schools, into purely 
Roman Catholie substitutes.” 

On the other hand, the Boston Daily Globe says there 
would not be found more than one voter in fifty among the 
Catholics in Boston” who would favor a change from pub- 
lie to Roman Catholie schools, saying that ‘even if the 
clergy were unitedly in favor of such a change they could 
not carry their people with them,” giving as a reason that 
“the effectof our institutions has been to make the Roman 
Catholie laity here believe that in public matters they are 
the best judges of what is for their good.” 

Individual opinion, editorial or private, is of very little 
account. No one knows what the result will be. We do 
know that the authorities intend to take the children of 
the Catholie Church out of the public schools. Some 
think they will succeed, others think they will not. The 
Congregationalist bases its opinion that they will upon the 
fact that they have succeeded in taking them out ; we base 
our doubt as to their suecess upon the faet that in matters 
of secret societies, and labor organizations, they were at 
first justas emphatic, and afterward not only withdrew op- 
position but became hearty sympathizers with those who 
declined to obey the authority of the church. The Con- 
gregationalist bases its opinion upon the ecclesiastical 
power of the church and its purpose to exercise it; we 
base our doubt upon the fact that the church is peculiarly 
dependent upon the hearty loyalty of all its American 
members, and has never brought them up to any charch 
standard, against which they tended to rebel, by any gen- 
eral exercise of authority. 

Time alone can determine the success of the movement, 
but we have not only the privilege but the duty of advo- 
cating methods of defeating the purpose of the Charch 
of Rome in this attack upon our public schools. Such is 
the temper of our people that their prejudices are easily 
aroused upon this~question, and with a little shrewdness 
all non-Catholic peoples can be made a unit against the 
Catholics. This is a method of procedure that is sure 
to be adopted by many. We think there is a better way. 
Wha‘ever solidifies the non-Catholics will solidify them, 
and this is precisely the end not desired. It is less a fear 
of their going out of the schools that troubles us, than a 
fear that they will stay out when they go. . We may not 
be able to prevent their going, but a little fanatical blun- 
dering along the line of harshness and bitterness will make 
their return an impossibility. Had statesmen and _poli- 
ticians made a hundredth part the effort to divide the 
South that they have made to solidify the North, we should 
not have had a permanently solid South and a perma- 
nently divided North. If we make no mistakes, if we 
simply stand for the public school with all the intensity of 
our patriotism, if we make it unapproachable by clan- 
nish schools, if we insist upon the best buildings, best ap- 
pointments, best teachers, best methods, best supervision, 
we can afford to let the church spend its strength upon 
the dissentients of its own fold. They have nothing to 
fear so long as their eight million Catholies are solidified 
by the mistaken zeal of those who love the public school 
system; we have nothing to fear so long as the laity love 


our sehools and our associations better than they love the 
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they having notified him that on no condition would they 
so do, they believing that no possible action of the Board 
| could protect them from ultimate removal. The Grand 
at ee Jury, however, took the matter in hand a d are summon- 
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parochial school and its clannishness. The laity now 
love our schools and prefer the mingling of all classes, 
Nothing so disturbs them as to have a public school made 
distinctively Catholic by the change of school district 
lines. If they continue to prefer the public school they 
will inevitably return to it. Our duty is clear; retain 
their respect and confidence and make permanent their 
loyalty to the public school idea of America, but there 
must be no concession, no compromise, no lessening of 
loyalty to the most important phase of American life, her 
common school idea. Let it be woven into every party 
platform, into every inaugural address, let it be upon 
every banner. 


THE SCHOOL BANKING SYSTEM. 


“To many of our readers the plan of a school bank is, 
we doubt not, visionary, but to many it has become an es- 
sential feature in school life. We hear of its success in 
all parts of the country, but the most definite testi- 
mony to its utility and success is that of Supt. Sheldon J. 
Pardee, of Long Island City, N. Y., a city with 4,000 
school children. The system was first introduced into 
one of the grammar schools, March 16, 1885. There are 
now in that school 500 pupils, 250 of whom are deposi- 
tors, with a credit of $2,238. Many who have left the 
school continue their habit of saving, and make their de- 
posits in the same bank. No money has been lost, no 
mistake has been_ made. It takes but little time. In 
from five to fifteen minutes the money is put into a sealed 
envelope ready to take to the bank. On the last Monday 
of each month a little longer time is taken to add the de- 
posits of each pupil for the month, placing the amounts 
upon the general list. The children form the habit of 
keeping accounts ; familiarize themselves with banks and 
their method of doing business; and this all develops a 
spirit of thrift and leads to the discussion of economic 
questions. It teaches children of wealthy parents the art 
and habit of saving, so that when they receive their in- 
heritance they will be prepared to add to it, rather than 
squander it; the children of the poor to lay by a part of 
their earnings, to economize their slender resources, to re- 
sist temptation to needless expense, to make reasonable 
provision for future contingencies. During school years 
there are many temptations to heedless and useless ex- 
penditure of small sums. Many pennies are spent for 
gum, candies, or foolish toys. The child is helped to 
deny himself some present gratification for a future solid 
good ; is encouraged to save a few pennies at a time till 
they amount to dollars, which he will appreciate in some 
emergency of life, but beyond that he has received a useful 
lesson in self-restraint ; he is taught the value of money, 
is taught to save to-day in order to provide for to-morrow. 

It may be doubted whether any other quality ranks 
higher among the elements that make up really good cit- 
izenship than that known as thrift ; and it is an important 
fact that very few savings bank depositors are ever called 
before a police or criminal court. On the contrary, those 
who are not taught the habits of economy and thrift are apt 
to fall into habits of improvidence, intemperance, and im- 
morality, thus too often bringing them in conflict with the 
Jaws. There is moral danger in the path of the spend- 
thrift. Bad habits once formed will hang forever on the 
wheels of enterprise and in the end will lead to ruin and 
shame. Good principles and good habits are in them- 
selves a fortune. Franklin said that “the way to wealth 
is as plain as the way to market. It depends chiefly upon 
two things,—industry and frugality,—that is, waste neither 
time nor money, but make the best use of both.” 

One of the great advantages of a thorough education is 
the habit of industry acquired. Add to this habit the 
other cotrdinate one of economy, and another step is 
taken toward practical education. It may be true that 
the saving of a few cents by children is of no particular 
consequence, but the habit of saving is an essential part 
of a true, practicaleducation. By saving their little sums 
they will learn to appreciate the value of money, and in a 
few years, instead of acquiring the habit of wasting money 
on trifles, they will accumulate handsome sums with which 
to make their start in life’s active career. The masses 
know how to earn better than they know how to save. 

The teacher who trains the intellect alone, falls far 
short of his true work. He should teach truthfulness as 


Well as yeading, honesty ag well qs arithmetic ; he should 


teach lessons in health as well as in history ; industry, 
frugality, and sobriety, as well as spelling, geography, 
and grammar. 

Whatever trains the youth in the direction of good 
conduct, temperance, industry, and economy, must be 
heartily welcomed by all parents who are anxious for the 
success and prosperity of their children. The school 
savings bank is an innovation destined to benefit mankind, 
and is of importance as an educational factor. 


BOSTON LETTER. 


Mr. E. P. Jackson, of the Boston Latin School, one of the most 
successful literary men in the corps of city teachers, has been out 
of school for some weeks on account of ill health, but has now com- 
pletely recovered and will return to his work next Monday.—— 
President Julius D. Dreher, of Roanoke College, Va., is spending 
a little time in the city in the interests of his university. Few 
presidents of southern colleges have a firmer hold of New Kngland 
men of public spirit than he. —— Prof. IL. U. Ladd, of Santa Fé, New 
Mexico, at the bead of the Indian school at that point, is to be t+ ndered 
a reception in the interests of work among the Indians. Mr. W. 
T. Adams (Oliver Optic). formerly a Boston master, who has been 
spending the winter with his son-in-law, Sol Smith Rassell, of Min- 
nes pols, has returned to Boston and is at his old study and library 
in Dorchester. 


James S. Murphy, chairman of the Committee on Industrial 
Work, has submitted the annual report of his committee, by which 
it appears: Ten classes in carpentry (each class receiving one lesson 
per week) have been at work all the school year. Of the two hun- 
dred boys who began the year in September in the school forty-nine 


dropped out during the year, thirty-three left because of obtaining 
employment, one because of sickness, and one because of change ot 
residence ; four were discharged hecanse of disobedience, and two 
becau-e of dullness in their regular school studies, All the girls in 
the schools of the city proper, South Boston, Roxbury, and West 
Roxbury have an opportunity to receive a course of twenty lessons 
in cookery. ‘The girls of a large part of Charlestown and East 
Keston, and a pat of Dorchester, enjoy the same advantages. 
To-day nine hundred gitls are atrending our schools of cookery. 
Daring the current school year L 800 will receive a good education 
im this line of work. In addition to the sehool-kitchen, the kind- 
hearred Jad es of the North Bennett street industrial school main- 
tain, for the benefit of the children of the city, classes in ca: pentry, 
printing, shoemuking, and modeling, and the to'al attendance in 
these four classes each week has been S04 pupils, 125 in printing. 
78 in shoemaking, 262 in carpentry, and 139 in modelng. The 
class's in couking there numbered 200. The schools of cookery 
have had a rapid growth durimg the school year just passed. They 
are exceedingly popular with the parents of our city. They bring 
keenly interested girls from great distances to the work. The 
average number of dishes per gi:], cooked at home, b+ comes greater 
every mouth. The reportsays: No school established among us ever 
received such quick appreciation from all classes of onr people 
That appreciation grows even more strong and more hearty every 


day. 
* * » 


The Massachusetts Tariff Reform League has opened head- 
quarters at No. 66 State street, room 18, Boston, The recently 
elected officers of the League are: Llenry L. Pierce, president ; 
Josiah Quincy, chaitman ot executive committee; William Lloyd 


Garrison, treasurer; Emerson W. Jadd, secretary. 
WARKEN WINTUROP, 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— The great Lick telescope iu California will bring the reflection 
of the moon within thirsty miles of the earth. 

— R.din, the French scalptor, is engaged on his life-work,—a 
huge door of bronze with réliefs suggested by Dante’s “ Inferno.”’ 

— The death of W. H. Chippendale, the veteran English actor, 
recalls the fact that he was the youth employed by Sir Walter Scott 
to carry to the printer the manuscript of Waverley. 

— Rev. F. T. Ingalls, the new president of Drury College, is a 
brother of Senator Ingalls. Ile was formerly connected with the 
State University of Kansas and with Washburn College. 

— Miss Helen Burns, formerly superintendent of the Industrial 
Educational Association of New York, has accepted an invitation to 
take charge of an important western institution for the advance 
ment of industrial education, from which we shall doubtless soon 
hear more of her faithful and efficient labors in the cause of edu- 
cution. 

— Theodore F. Seward of East Orange, N. J., has organized and 
is manager of the American Vocal Masic Association for the devel- 
opment of charch, echool, and social music through the Tonic Sol- 
fa system, with William Mason, president, and Lyman Abbott 
D.D., seeretary. The aim is to transfer to America the benefits of 
this system which is very generally used in England. 

— John G. Whittier has sent out a circular letter expressing his 
grateful acknowledgments for the kind tokens of remembrance 
which reached him on his birthday. The number of them has 
proved to unexpectedly large that be finds himself utterly unable 
to answer them in detail, but he tenders to his friends his heartiest 
appreciation for all they did to make this birthday bright. 

— Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, who presented the drink- 
ing fountain to Stratford-on-Avon, and the beautiful window in 
honor of Llerbert and Cowper to Westminster Abbey, will soon 
place in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, a magnificent stained glass 
window in memory of Milton, at the request of the rector of St. 
Margaret's. An inscription has been written for this window by 
John G. Whittier, who has sent the following lines : 

The New World honors him whose lofty plea 


For England's freedom made her own more sure, 
Whose sung, immortal as ite theme, shall be 


Their figehold while both worlds endarg. 
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FRIVOLITIES. 
BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 


UNCONVINCED. 


‘* Somewhere, somewhere, the sun is shining,’’ 
Twitters a poet in tuneful rhyme ; 

** Why do you sit there in grief repining ?”’ 
Queries he then, in reprouf sublime. 

‘* Though life to you,’’ he adds, *‘ may seem dreary, 
Living and loving are not in vain; 

Torrents and tempests may make jou weary, 


But somewhere, somewhere there is no rain.’’ 


So sings the poet with bland assurance 
Characteristic of all his race ; 
Trying us almost beyond endurance, 
Keeping us praying for saintly grace. 
His rhyming will never prevent repining, 
Nor make lfe’s burdens !ess du!l and drear ; 
Somewhere, may be, the sun is shining, 
Bat what's the odds, if it’s rainy here? 


You may have observed that the people in this world who aceom- 
plish the least are generally the ones who look as if they had just 
twenty-five minutes to get through the world in, and not a second 
to spare. 

Look out for the man who is always suspicious of everybody 
else’s motives. The chances are that he has some motives him- 
self. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that the people who are most 
afraid of burglars are, as a rule, the people who haven’t anything 
in the house that a self-respecting burglar would steal. 

Farmers would find their spring ploughing madeeasier if they 
would lend the ten-acre Jot for a week or so tv a young man who is 
learning to ride on a bicycle. 

The full-grown man who can resist the temptation to slide over a 
half-a-yard of glare ice on the side-walk as he is g ‘ing to business, 
may possibly be born about the middle »f the next century. 

A fellow never has experienced all the joys of camping out un- 
less he has had one of those telescopic driuking-enps shat up on 
him just as he is handing to a young lady a cup of scalding hot 
coffee. 

Ic is useless for people who are looking up their genealogy to 
write to Miss Susan B. Anthony for information. She cangpt be 
expected to remember everything. 

Big books of stnonyms have been compiled, showing the won- 
derfal richness and variety of the English language; but of all the 
wealth of words they give, when a voung dandy slips on a bit of 
ice and sits down in the slush jast as the prettiest girl he knows is 
bowing to him from her parlur window, there is ouly one that is 
exactly suited to the occasion. 

GOING JANUS TWO BETTER, 

“*T don’t feel exactly sure of Smithson,”’ said Griggs to Briggs, 
one day. ‘* Don't you think he is a little inclined to be two fased 
sometimes 

** No,” said Briggs, judicially. ‘‘I don't think that Smithson 
is two-faced. I shuuld say he was four-faced, to say the least.’” 

PROSIT NEUJATIE ! 

‘‘T wish you a Happy New Year, my darling,’’ said Mrs. Dim- 
pleton to her husband on New Year's morning ; and then she 
added, ‘‘By the way, dear, the coal and wood are both out. and the 
rent is dne to-day, you know, and I wish you would let me havs fif- 
teen dollars to go shopping with, for baby needs a new cloak, and 
[ ve got to get a host of things for myself, and De. Price's bill is 
on the mantel, and I've just had a letter from dear mother, and 
what do you think, she is coming here to-morrow to stay a fort- 
vight 


THIS AND THAT. 


—In the Vicar of Wakefield we have the explanation of how 
Goldsmith was supported while on bis travels. 

— A window for the Protestant Church in Rome has just been 
finished at the stained glass works of a Boston firm. The scene 
ilastrates the text ‘‘ The Lord is my light and my salvation.”’ 

— Fiorelli, who has the project of the excavations at Pompeii in 
charge, calculates that by keeping eighty-one laborers constantly at 
work, the whole city, destroyed 79 A. D., can be unearthed toa 
depth of twenty-seven feet by 1947. 

— James K. Paulding (1778-1860), author of ‘‘ United States 
and England,” ‘‘Jobn Ball and Brother Jonathan,” The 
Dutchman's Fireside,’ and ‘‘ The Backwoodsman,”’ is also the 


author of the popular lines beginning 

‘* Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers.”’ 

— An Egyptian papyrus, forty-two feet long, containing all the 
chapters of the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,’’ has been unrolled at the 
Sage Library, in New Brunswick, N. J. This was presented to 
the library by Rev. Dr. Lansing, a well-known missionary in Egypt. 
Experts believe it to have been written 3,000 years ago. 

— Tourgueneff considered The Cossacks the best of Count Tol- 
stol's works; Anna Karenina he called a mixture of good and bad ; 
War and Peace he looked upon as more extraordinary than great. 
Of the Count himself, he says, ‘‘ Leo Tolstoi is the greatest living 
novelist, and his equal is not to be found in Europe to-day.”’ 

— The supply of international’exhibitions provided for the year 
has just opened is unusnally large. There is to be an international 
musical exhibition at Bologna, an international art exhibition of 
painting, seulpture, and architecture at Vienna, an exhibition of 
Italian products in London, a universal exhibition at Melbourne, 
another at Barcelona, and perhaps still others. —New York Sun. 

— Agassiz’s habits of observation usually contributed to the en- 
joyment of others as well as of himself; bat he found one notable 
exception in the person of a stage driver, in whose conveyance he 
was journeying among the New Hampshire hills, accompsnied by 
a scientific companion, and that expert in Greek reots Professor 
Felton. The two scientists continually irritated the Jehu by calling 
upon him to stop while they dismounted to examine something fas- 
cinating by the wayside. But the professor, keeping his seat, tried 
to pacify the ire of the driver by telling him that the other two ge n- 
tlemen were naturalists. The next’day the driver was telling an- 
other load of passengers about the condnet of the strange men, and 
added that their keeper,’’ meaning Felton, called them nater- 
als, and fur sgrtin they behaved ag and Anecdotes of 
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THE ILLINOIS CONVENTION. 


The thirty-fourth annual session of the Illinois State Teachers’ 


morning, with Dr. 
struction, in the chair. 


County Superintendents’ Association. 
In this association the work began at ten o’clock on Wednesday 
Edwards, State Superintendent of Public In- 
‘*How Best to Utilize the New Institute 


Association met in Representative Hall, in the Capitol Building at Law,” was ably presented by A. M. Brooks, County Superintend- 


Springfield, on Wednesday morning, December 28, 1887. 
o’clock the meeting was called to order. 
E. Hay, Mayor of Springfield, Supt. A. J. Smith delivered the 


At ten] ent of Sangamon County, and one of the strongest superintendents 
In the absence of Chas.|in the state. The usual discussion followed. 


In the afternoon a general discussion of the subject ‘‘ State Or- 


ganization in Institute Work,’’ was led by T. H. Sheri tan of Pope 


customary address of welcome to the teachers. To this address the County, M. R. Chambers of Jo Daviesse, and J. A Miller of 


president of the association, J. Pike of Jerseyville, appropriately | McLean. 


responded, and then delivered the annual address, which was highly 
appreciated by all. This closed the forenoon session. 


These speeches were fiery, eloquent, and mostly to the 
point. After this, however, followed a go-as-you-please contest in 
which telling shots were fired from all directions, but when 


the smoke of the battle cleared it was found that Lane of Cook, 


The afternoon session was opened, as were all the others, with a| C)ambers of Jo Daviesse, Kirk of Woodford, Harrington of Bureau, 
selection by the Imperial Quartette of Chicago. The singing of this| with a few others were still in the van as fresh as ever, and ready 


quartette was one of the great features of the meeting of the a:socia- 
tion. The attendance was unusually large, and the real work began 


with the discussion of the subject, ‘‘ Our Mother Tongue—Need of | ents in matters of discussion. 


its Thorough Mastery.’? This general subject was discussed under 
three heads: ‘‘ Elementary Language Work ”’ was first considered 
in a carefully prepared paper by Hon. Henry Raab of Belleville ; 
Thought Analysis,’”’ by Newel D. Gilbert of Austin; and “ In- 
fluence of What Children Read,’’ by M. Moore of Champaign. A 
general discussion followed, in which P. M. Tracy of Kankakee, 


to continue the fray. Just how much was accomplished is a little 
hard to estimate, but this much can be said, that the teachers’ asso- 
ciation may gain some valuable points from the county superintend- 
They take hold of every subject 
with a freshness and vigor worthy of imitation. < 

The second day was also a lively one for the county superintend- 
ents. The first topic for diseussion was ‘* Township Organiza- 
tion.’”’ Geo. I. Talbot of DeKalb County read the first paper. 
Geo. P. Brown of the Illinois School Journal followed with a paper 
on the'same subject. These papers opened the way for a vigorous 
discussion. Talbot opposed and Brown favored Township Organi- 


zation. 
Geo. P. Brown of the I//inois School Journal, and Homer Bevans of J, W. Henninger read a paper on “‘ The High Sehocl Comme and 


Chicago, made some telling points. 

In the evening the hall was crowded with teachers and citizens 
who assembled to listen to an address on ‘* The Teacher and the 
Labor Movement,’’ by Richard T. Ely, associate professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in Johns Hopkins University. 

The second day’s session opened with prayer, by Prof. J. C. 
Hutchinson of Monmouth College. Laboratory work in Chemistry 
and Physics had been selected with special reference to the high 
schools, and was discussed under three heads,—‘* The Equipment,”’ 
** How to Do It,”’ and ‘‘ Educational Value,’’ by D. P. Parkinson 
of Carbondale, Jas. H. Shepard of Ypsilanti, Michigan, and W. C. 
Barnhart of Peoria. These papers were all that could be desired, 
and brought out a lively discussion. Among those taking part 
were Professor Fiske of the University of Evanston, President 
Blanchard of Wheaton College, Professor Griffin of Lake Forest 
University, B. P. Coulton of the Ottawa High School, Col. F. W. 
Parker, and John Cook. 

“The Teacher”’ was the subject for the afternoon. The first 
paper was on ‘His Trainingin View of the Popular Demand,’’ and 
was Presented by Dr. E. C. Hewett of the State Normal. Follow- 
ing this was an offhand address on the second topic, ‘‘ His Training 
in Psychology,’’ by Col. F. W. Parker. Both efforts were highly 
appreciated and received well-merited applause. 

In the evening Supt. Geo. Howland of Chicago read a very 
scholarly paper on ‘‘ ‘The Recitation.’? This proved to be one of 
Mr. Howland’s best efforts, and met with most hearty approval. 
All joined in pronouncing it the finest literary production ever 
brought before the association. 

The close of Superintendentent Howland’s paper marked the 
time when the association began breaking up. Every train bore 
away crowds of teachers, so that when the meeting on Friday 
morning was called to order, and opened with prayer by A. J. Blan- 
chard of Syeamore, it could be plainly seen that the work of the 
association was nearing its close. ‘The few who remained for the 
sole purpose of hearing *‘ The Value of Music as an Educational 
Factor in ovr Public Schools,’’ by H. E. Holt of Boston, were 
quite disappointed when the president announced that Mr. Holt 
had missed connection in Chicago, and could not be present. 
(An extended abstract of this paper, which was also on the pro- 
gram of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, will be found 
in another column.) 

W. L. Tarbet of Alton, ina paper requiring much care inits prep- 
aration, told the teachers *‘ What has been done and what may be 
done in Music in our Publie Schools.’? This paper closed the work 
of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association of 1887. Everybody 
was satisfied, and the thanks of the association are especially due to 
the efforts of the executive committee, consisting of Hatch of Rock 
Island, Pelmley of Carrolltown, and Bowlby of Vandalia. 


Business of the Association. 


A resolution was unanimously adopted, making the College 
Men’s Association a section of the Illinois Teachers’ Association. 

The executive committee were requested to arrange the program 
of next year, so that three half days shall be set apart for separate 
meetings of, first, Superintendents and Principals, second, High 
School Teachers, third, College Professors, during which time 
there shall be no session of the association; and that all sessions of 
the association be general in character, and be participated in by 
teachers of all classes. 

Dr. 8. H. Peabody made the report of the Committee on National 
Exhibit at the National Association last summer. Dr. Edwards, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was requested to pub- 
lish it in his next annual report. 

The usual complimentary resolutions were adopted. 

A. F. Nightingale of Lake View was elected President; F. T. 
Oldt of Lanark, Secretary; A. J. Smith of Springfield, Treasurer ; 
Executive Committee, W. 8. Mack of Moline, J. W. Hays of Ur- 
bana, and Miss Annie C, Anderson of Carbondale. 


The Reading Circle. 


its Limitations,’ but Dr. Hewett and Colonel Parker were speak- 
ing in Representative Hall, and so many of the county superintend- 
ents went to hear them, that comparatively few were enlightened 
on the High School Course and its Limitations. 3 

Instead of adjourning until Friday morning according to pro- 
gram, it was agreed to meet at 7 o'clock in the evening to finish the 
work of the session. The evening session was taken up with elec- 
tion of officers, and the closing address by Dr. Edwards. After 
this most eloquent address, the meeting adjourned for one year. It 
was generally pronounced to be one of the most interesting meetings 
ever held by the county superintendents of Illinois. 


Business of the County Superintendents, 


The committee on resolutions headed by D. B, Pittsford of Taze- 
well County presented some strong points in favor of better schools. 

A resolution was adopted, declaring that all institute workers in 
the «tate should have a certificate from the state superintendent 
before being employed to conduct or teach in summer institutes. 

A sesolution recommending the revised edition, by Ex-Assistant 
Superintendent Pillsbury, of Dr. Bateman’s School Law was unani 
mously adopted. All who had seen this revision pronounced it first- 
class in every particular. 

Dr. Edwards, A. G. Lane, J. D. Benedict, and G. R. Shawhan, 
were appointed a committee to revise the course of study for sum- 
mer institutes. 

For the ensuing year Dr. Edwards was elected President, and 
Mrs. Mary Emery of Peoria, Secretary. J. A. Miller of McLean, 
P. O. Stiver of Stephenson, and A, J. Funkhouser of Coles, consti- 
tute the executive committee. 


MINNESOTA TEACHERS. 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota Educational Association, 
held at,St. Paul, closed Dec. 20, The meeting was unusually in 
teresting and protitable. 

On Tuesday evening, after the customary addresses of welcome, 
Superintendent Howland, of Chicago, treated the subject of reci- 
tations. It was a thoughtful and scholarly paper, and was warmly 
received, 

Much time was spent Tuesday in discussing the obligations and 
work of the schools in regard to morals and religion. 

Prof. W. K. Trick, of Gustavus Adolphus College, read a paper 
on ‘ Parochial Schools.’’ Statistics as to the number of these 


schools in this country were given, and their distinctive features 
outlined. Im the case of children of foreign parentage, the 
mother-tongue is taught in addition to English. ‘They impart re- 
ligious instruction, and this the state schools cannot do. In reply 
toa question as to what would satisfy Lutherans in the public 
schools, Professor Trick said, ** The Lible in the schools, with Chris- 
tian teachers back of it.’’ 

Prof. Margaret J. Evans, of Carleton College, read a paper on 
** Religious and Moral Training in the Public Schools.’’ Miss 
Evans spoke as a common school teacher, and not as a college pro- 
fessor, She urged the necessity of Christian teaching in all schools. 
It cannot be neglected without harmful results to the child. Moral 
training belongs to the church and the family, but the ideal church 
and family are not American. 

In the discussion evoked by these papers the following points 
were brought out: Teachers in the public schools, although not 
guilty of irreligion, need to be reminded of their obligations in 
these matters, for they are not doing all tbat they should. All de- 
pends upon the character of the teacher. The important point is, 
who teaches, While there are those who are pre-ewinent as teach- 
ers of history, or of mathematics, or of other departments of sec- 


E. A. Gastman of Decatur made the report to the association. ular knowledge, there are none who have made a record as teachers 


on the Reading Circle. 
It now has a membership of nearly three thousand. The aim of 


Two years ago the Circle was organized of morals. 


Pres. Thos. J. Gray, of the St. Cloud Normal School, introduced 


this organization is to place the teachers in contact with the very | th» subject, —‘‘ The Relation of the Normal Schools to the High 


best literary thought of the times. Nearly 500 diplomas have been | Schools.”’ 


issued to teachers who have completed the course. E. A. Gast- 


5 He stated the function of the normal school, and de- 
fined professional training. The normal is a school of philosophy 


man of Decatur, is Manager ; S. M. Inglis of Carbondale, Presi- rather than of learning, while the high school should impart kuowl- 
dent; James C. Burns of Greenville, Secretary. The directors are | ¢dge, and send its graduates to the normal school for professional 
Supt. G. 1. Talbot of DeKalb County, J. A. Miller of McLean| training. But the normal school should elevate its standards. A 


County, and Prin. J. A. Mercer of Peoria County. 
The College Men. 


warm discussion followed, in which the normal schools were severely 


criticised. 


The subject of ‘* Language and Grammar’? was presented in a 


The college men in attendance upon the Teachers’ Association paper by Supt. 8. S. " st P. i 
! pt. S. S. Taylor, of St Paul. He believed that t 
met in the supreme court chamber, and organized an association | of this subject should a at practical results, : oman = peor 
under the name of the College Section of the Illinois State Teach- | critical knowledge of the language studied ; that in language lessons 


ers’ Association. 


The object of this association is to advance the|ulone there is much useless repetition; that teaching grammar 


interests of higher education, to cultivate a spirit of fellowship be-|a!one is barren of good results, No subject is so imperfectly 


tween the colleges, aud, in union with the public schools, to advance | taught as grammar. There are two common errors : 


the interests of education in general. 


first, too 


much attention is given to the structure of the language itself ; 


Excellent papers were read by Prof. E. P. Reid of Monmouth! second, too much theor d i 
; » Re t b 
College, on the ** Defects in our Colleges and their Removal,’’ and | sons have that in which. 
by President Blanchard of Wheaton College, on the “ Relation of | grammar should not be deferred until the pupil reaches the high 


the College to the Common School.’’ 
Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, 


S. IL. Peabody, Regent of the University of Ilinois ; Vice-Presi-| supported, aud i 
4 ; ad th f 
dent, De. EK. A. Tanner, President of Lilinois College; Seeretary, 


Prot. E.R. g of Lake Forest University. ‘The Exeentive 


gg consists of De. J C. Hutehioson vf Monmouth Coliege, System of State Certitication.”’ 
rot. Curtirg of Lake Forest Univ-asity, aud Prot, D. weeded out. The majority of teachers nut being schouled in educa- brush ? Y. 
tional science are not prufessivnal teachers, All applicants Stand 


Sheppard of we Northwestern University at Evanston, 


school. A textbook in grammar saves time. 


In the diseussion, the views advanced in this paper were generally | 


Supt. Leslie A. Gregg, of Marshall, considered the topic, “ A’ 
Incompetent teachers should be 


understand the ore ge to be taught, the methods of teaching, and 
impeachable character. 
Office’ was discussed by Supt. W. S. Hammond, 
of Madelia. The evils arising from insecurity of position under 
the present systems were pointed out. Others persons followed, but 
not without dissent from the positions taken in the paper. It was 
said, ‘lf we make it harder for teachers to get certificates, 
they will hold their positions longer, since good teachers can hold 


thei sitions.’’ 
"The question of recesses and half-day sessions received consid- 


eration. 

One evening was devoted to the subject of music-teaching. Mr, 
H. E. Holt, of Boston, spoke of *‘ Music as an Educational 
Factor.”’ (A full abstract of this paper will be found in the Wis- 
consin report. 

of value were presented by Gen. S. P. Jennison, of 
Red Wing, and Mr. O. E. McFadon, Superintendent of Music in 
Minneapolis. 

A most interesting feature of the meeting was the contributions 
from the State institutions for the deaf and dumb, and for the 
feeble-minded, at Faribault. From the former Dr. Noyes, the 
superintendent, gave illustrations of methods and results, with the 
assistance of five mute pupils, in articulation, in pantomime reci- 
tations, and in drawing and composition. The exhibition was 
watched with great interest, and the expressions of sympathy and 
commendation were unanimous. Dr. Rogers, of the latter named 
institution, exhibited as the work of the pupils mats, brushes, 
wooden toys, and beautiful specimens of hammered brass. 


NEW JERSEY TEACHERS ASSEMBLE. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the New Jersey Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held Dec. 28, 29, and 30, in the State Model School, 
at Trenton. The attendance was large, considering the distance 
many were obliged to come and the stormy weather. Five hundred 
representative teachers were in attendance the second day. All 
the available space in the large, three-story building was utilized by 
the assembly and the educational exhibit. The school work dis- 
played occupied one floor. Last year was the first time that an ex- 
hibit of the work in Jersey schools was made, and it aroused an in- 
terest resulting this year iv an exhibit that was pronounced the 


best ever seen. ‘The work and the exhibit were carefully systema- 
tized and graded, and its educational value was great. ‘The in- 
dustrial schools made interesting displays of their work; no de- 
partment of school work was omitted. Special prominence was 
given to the varied work of the kindergartens and primary schools. 
Maps modelled in clay, putty and sand, and brass and needle-work 
were interesting features. In the drawing department the work of 
the entire course in instrumental and free hand drawing and mod- 
eling was seen. The labor and expense accompanying the exhibit 
were borne by the teachers. 

Prof. A. C. Apgar, of the State Normal School, is president of 
the association. His address was on *‘ Habit in Education.”” He 
dwelt upon the need of forming habits of morality and thorough 
work at an age when they would most easily become fixed. The 
principal aim of our schools should be the forming of all those good 
habits which can best be inculeated at an early age; the rest of the 
school time should be employed in developing the powers of mind 
and body by educating the faculties of reason and judgment. Less 
explanation and more practice in early age was the prevailing 
thought. The child should form habits in oral and silent reading, 
of comprehending the thought of a sentence at a glance; also the 
habit of taking unconscious note of the spelling, and of hearing 
and retaining the pith of all discourses heard. 

State Supt. E. O. Chapman called the attention of the teachers 
to empiricism in the schoolroom, connecting the life of the school- 
room with the life of the boy. He showed that, in a word, devel- 
opment was impossible through outward force, and that the rem- 
edy was to make the schoolroom attractive. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo made an address on ‘‘ American Brains in 
American Hands,” defending especially the public school system, 
and pleading for educated labor. The lecture was well received. 

Miss Sarah A. Faweett, the art teacher of Newark, read a valua- 
ble paper on ‘* Deawing and Hand Training,’’ in which the ques- 
tion, ‘* How can pictorial representation of objects be best taught,’’ 
was answered. This talented woman clearly developed her 
method of teaching construction, representation, and decoration. 
** Instruction in drawing is instruction in seeing.”’ 

Dr. Jerome Allen, Professor of Pedagogy in the University of 
New York, and editor of the School Journal, followed with a paper 
on ‘Temperament in Education.’’ He described the tempera- 
ments of persons of different appearance. He said: ** Tempera- 
ments may largely be determined by appearance. The best indi- 
cation of a persen’s temperament is the shape of the nose.’’ Eight 
drawings were exhibited illustrating the point. 

The Council of Education, an offspring of the Association, is 
now fully organized, and is composed of the leading teachers. Its 
aggressiveness in progress will soon be seen. 

Miss E. M. Reid, principal of the Training School at Reading, 
Pa., read a paper on ‘‘Iilustrated Number Work in Primary 
Grades.’’ The many devices for teaching number were presented. 

A general discussion on the promotion of pupils in schools then 
ensued. Supt. A. B. Poland, of Jersey City, advocated the re- 
port made by the Newark principals in the JOURNAL OF Epuca- 
TION of November 24. He would promote fifty per cent. of the class 
solely on class records. In lower grades let the teacher’s record be 
the criterion for promotion. 

Prin. Wm. M. Giffin of Newark, said :—‘‘I protest : 

1, Against the too common practice of measuring the child’s brain 
by the answers he may give to a set of pet questions propounded 
by a disinterested, fully-matured committeeman. 

2, Against the idea that a child may spend the whole year in 
acts of pure cussedness and finally receive a promotion to a higher 
grade because he has given three-fourths of his answers correctly 
to the above-mentioned pet questions. 

3, Against the practice of not promoting a conscientious, hard- 
working pupil who, because of perhaps a little indigestion or a 
sleepless night, caused by over excitement, brought on in anticipa- 
tion of the fortheoming test, may lack yy of 1 per cent. of au- 
swering } of the ten pet questions. 

4, Against the ridiculous farce of subjecting the first-year pupils 
to any formal or official test taken from textbooks, in order to as- 
certain who shall and who shall not be promoted. Had we the ex- 
amining of these little folks, we should find out the ability of the 
teacher and the progress of the pupils by such questions as follows : 
How do you like your school ? When should you start for school ? 
How should you fix your hands and face before starting 2 What 


Should you do to your shoes? What jast before coming into school ? 


Let me see you take out your slates. Clean your slates. Show me 
how you hold your pencils when you write. Put away your slates. 


Tell me some mice little verse you have learned. What is a tooth- 


get ready furan in-dvor recess. ‘Take the recess. 


should Sit down. Stand and pass to your line, Pass tothe yard, Place your 
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books on the teacher’s desk (noticing whether they throw them down. 
or put them down orderly.) What is the first thing your teacher 
says to you in the morning? I would not ask the following : — 
How many bones inthe human body ? What isa scalene triangle ? 
What in the room may be said to be semi-transparent ? What is 
language proper ? ete. 

Chairman of Committee on Legislation, Prin. James M. Green, 
of Long Branch, then read a report. To a set of questions calling 
for information regarding school work, etc., 160 replies were re- 
ceived from representative teachers. Of the number all but 25 
thought manual training should be taught in the publie schools. 
All but 39 are doing everything possible in the way of manual 
training in their schools. Only 77, and those are mainly in country 
schools, are doing kindergarten work. ; 

Graduates of the high schools taught by the best normal grada- 
ates are not admitted to the pedagogical course in the normal 
school till they have pursued a grammar school course in the same 
school. The report says: ‘‘ Either the normal school does poor 
work, or it should acknowledge the work of its own graduates.”’ 

The New Jersey Reading Circle then held a session, and were 
addressed by Rev. J. L. Harlbut, D.D., of Chautanqua. 

The closing paper of the association was by Supt. Chas. M. 
Jacobus, of New Brunswick. Topic, ‘* Cobwebs.”’ 

Prin. Wm. M. Giffin, of Newark, was elected president of the 
association for the ensuing year. 


(Continued next week.] 


THE MICHIGAN MEETINGS. 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association was held in Representative Hall, Lansing, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, Dee. 27, 28, and 29. 

In Michigan the association proper is not, as is the case in many 
other states, divided into different sections. The policy has hereto- 
fore been that whatever was profitable for one class of teachers 
was profitable for all; hence city superintendents, principals of 
graded and high schools, grammar school teachers, primary teach- 
ers, and country teachers, have all met together. Attempts have 
been made to effect a division into sections, but without success. It 
has this year been decided, however, that at the next session there 
shall be a special department for primary teachers. There has 
been, also, for several years, an organization known as the County 
Examiners’ Association, which, owing to the passage of the new 
school law, has become the Association of County Secretaries and 
Examiners. Steps have now been takgn whereby this organization 
will, in the future, be more closely connected with the State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

EXAMINERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Examiners’ Association met at Representative Hall, Taesday 
morving, Dee. 27. The meeting was called to order by the presi- 
dent, Supt. E. P. Church, of Greenville, at 9 a.m. After the 
opening exercises, a paper was presented by Orr Schurtz of Char- 
lotte on the subject, ‘* A System of Grading the District Schools.’’ 
This paper was thoroughly discussed, the sentiments being in the 
main quite favorable. 

‘* Teachers’ Examinations ’’ were then considered, the topic being 
introduced by Fred Glatke, Jr., of Mendon. At the close of the 
morning session, the following resolutions were adopted, which 
voiced the almost unanimous feeling of those present : 

Whereas, It is generally understood by the educators of Michigan 
ons our searet schouls are failing to meet the demands of the present 
time, anc 

Whereas, The said partial failure is due to a want of proper legal 
authority to organize and control said district schouls, Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Examiners’ Assoctation of 
the State of Michigan, in convention assembled, dv request the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to seek such legislation as shall secure 
the following: Township system of organization for the district school, 
and a system of grading for district schools. 


In the afternoon, C. L. Bemis of Ionia outlined the duties of a 
county secretary in the supervision of the schools. This subject 
was farther discussed by W. A. Drake of Hillsdale. The ideas of 
the county secretaries differed somewhat, but were essentially these : 
The county secretaries should correct careless manners and methods 
of recitation, encourage habits of study on the part of the teacher, 
and try to awaken an interest in the schools on the part of the 
patrons. The teachers should be required to receive some normal 
instruction. The secretaries should tind out if the things certified 
have been performed, and should be firm in the discharge of their 
duty. Teachers should be required to attend institutes. 

Supt. of Public Instruction, Hon. Joseph Estabrook, then ex- 
plained the powers and opportunities under the new school law, ad- 
vocated the adoption of the township unit plan, and warmly urged 
the claims of the Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

After electing W. A. Drake president, and C. L. Bemis secre- 
tary and treasurer, and appointing S. W. Baker, C. L. Bemis, and 
W. A. Drake members of the State Reading Circle Council, the 
Examiners’ Association adjourned. 


STATE ASSOCIATION, 


Tuesday evening, at 7.30 o'clock, the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was called to order by Pres. J. W. Ewing of Alma. . 

After prayer by Rev. Dr. Fisk of Albion College and music, 
President Ewing introduced Governor Cyrus G. Luce, who deliv- 
ered the address of welcome. He said that none of the various 
societies which hold their annual meetings at the capital was com- 
missioned to perform so important a duty as the teachers’. Michi- 
gan had reason to be proud of her educators and her schools. Ten 
thousand men and women had graduated from her colleges, and two 
million mure had gone out from her public schools since Michigan 
became a state. Something should be done to make the country 
schools equally efficient with the town and city schools. But this 
was a subject for them as teachers to consider. He was there to 
welcome them to the capitol, and particularly to the executive 


office. 
Supt. E. C. Thompson, of re age responded in behalf of the 
Association. He alluded briefly to the. problems of temperance, 
industrial education, and proper legislation, and returned the hearty 
thanks of the Association for the cordial welcome of the Governor. 

After a song by Mrs. Rarrick of the Lansing schools, President 
Ewing delivered his inaugural address. He spoke of the work ac- 
complished during the year, the necessity of teachers associating 
with each other, and taking a stand in the community. He re- 
ferred to the advancement made in educational ideas in the South ; 
the improved educational facilities of women, and said that 
women were honoring whatever institutions they entered. He 
thought that the university should show a more lively interest 
in the State Association. He deplored any feeling of jealousy 
between the University, Agricultural College, and Normal School, 
and emphasized the importance of harmony and coOperation ia 
their work, He believed that religious exercises should have a 


place in every school, urged the organization of college associations, 
the enforcement of the law concerning instruction in the evil effects 
of alcohol and narcotics. Conclading, the speaker emphasized the 
duty of all teachers to unite in an urgent demand for the township 
system. 

The evening exercise closed with a selection by a fine quartette. 

Wednesday's session opened promptly at 9 o'clock, and prayer 
was offered by the venerable Ira D. Mayhew, Michigan’s second 
superintendent of public instraction. 

After a musical number, Principal J. M. B. Sill, of the State 
Normal School, addressed the teachers on, ‘‘ To What Extent are 
Thought and Feeling Mutually Exclusive ?’’ After a fitting tribute 
to Prof. Wm. H. Payne, Professor Sill took up a statement found in 
**Contributions to the Science of Education,’’ and discussed it 
somewhat at length. He referred to Mr. Payne’s three laws,—(!) 
From aggregates to elements, (2) mutual exclusiveness of thought 
and feeling, (3) progress from the confused to the definite,—and 
held concern ng them that the first and third are practically identi- 
eal and ie at the foundation of all true teaching; that the second 
is true only under certain definite conditions,—as, (1) Feeling is 
antagonistic to thought whenever the line of direction of its fore+ 
differs from the line of direction on which thought is moving, (2) 
when the feelings are intense or tumultuous. In its limited form 
this second law would read, Thought and feeling in their highest 
manifestations, or when acting on different lines, are mutoaly ex- 
clasive. This is too broad to be of value. The speaker had never 
observed any tendency (on the part of the pupil) toward too intense 
or tumultuous interest in grammar, geography,ete. He concluded. 
then, that in the vast majority of cases thought and feeling are not 
mutually exclusive; that this law is not true unless limited, and 
when limited it is useless. 

This paper was ably discussed by Prof. Daniel Putnam. He 
said that God would not construct a mind in which one power would 
interfere with the action of another power. He referred to Dr. 
Bain's treatment of this question, and said that nowhere did he 
exalt this dictum to the dignity of a psychical law. 

The discussion was continued by Dr. Fisk, Professor Barr, H. R 
awe gu President Stephens of Adrian, C. N. Ferris, and P. D 

rnell, 

Ac the conclusion of the discussion, Professor Sill made his report 
as representative of the State Association at the university semi- 
centennial. 

After a solo by Miss Ella Baker and a short recess, Principal Chas. 
Carlisle, of lowa, read a paper on ‘‘ Reading.’? He quoted from 
various eminent writers on the subject, some of whom made silent 
reading the most important, and some oral reading. The speaker 
concluded that the truths about reading are not all found in any 
one bovk. ‘Teach a child to read and understand good stories. 
‘** There is salvation in the love of good books,’’ says Horace Mann. 
Teach him to read child lore, the Bible, and the English classics. At 
eleven or twelve he should be able to read any ordinary reading at 
sight. Two and one half years should be spent on the fourth 
reader. Leave out of the readers the notes, vocabularies, and lan- 
guage lessons. Let the advanced reading be for the purpose of 
forming a critical literary taste. Do a great deal of masterpiece 
work, 

This paper was ably discussed by Superintendent Briggs of 
Grand Haven. 

President Ewing then appointed the following committees : 

On Nominations—J. M. Wellington, Muskegon; A. S. Hall, 
Cadillac; O. D. Thompson, Romeo; 8. D. Barr, Albion; and H. 
M. Slossen, Houghton. 

On Resolutions—L. R. Halsey, Battle Creek; D. A. Stephens, 
Adrian; J. W. Simmons, Dowagiac; Daniel Patnam, Ypsilanti; 
and Miss Josie Williams, Ionia. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to a lecture by Miss M. H. 
Ross of Chicago, on *‘ The New Education the outgrowth of the 
Old.’ Miss Ross said that every new theory owed its significance 
to the theory which preceded it. Beginning with the age of Come- 
nius she traced the history of educational theories and progress 
throughout the ages of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, and 
showed how each new idea was the outgrowth of the one before it. 
The development of -individuality is to be secured only by cagtive 
activity. 

In answer to questions, Miss Ross said : Kindergarten work can 
not be learned from books, Itis applicable to primary and gram- 
mar schools, but cannot be engrafted on the public school in its en- 
tirety. Superintendent Howell of Lansing spoke highly in favor 
of kindergarten work. He had tried it in his schools. He af- 
firmed the kindergarten to be the basis of that common educational 
idea called industrial or manual training. 

Miss Mary Tilton of the Lansing High School then gave a report 
of the State Reading Circle. Seven courses had been laid out, 
eighteen circles formed, with a membership of one hundred eighty- 
five. The topie was discussed by Professor Putnam, who thought 
that country teachers nee dedit most. Minute suggestions, an 
easier course, and the co-operation of county secretaries he thought 
were needed. 

The evening session was the largest and most important of all. 
Representative Hall was crowded. At 7.30 President Ewing 
called the meeting to order. After various musical exercises Presi- 
dent Ewing introduced Hon. Emerson E. White of Cincionati. 
Among educators, it is only necessary to mention Dr. White’s 
name as a guarantee of an able address. No brief synopsis can do 
justice to an address so profound in thought, exhaustive in research, 
and eloquent in delivery. We can only indicate a few of his lead- 
ing thoughts. His subject was ‘‘ Universal Education the Daty of 
the Hour.’’ Childhood is a warfare. Reason and conscience on 
the one hand, appetite and a gang of vicious propensities on the 
other, contend for the mastery. The cultivation of the higher 
nature brings honor, of the lower nature shame. No one can tell 
what capabilities are wrapped up in the being, even of a pauper 
child. Great men and women have frequently sprung from the most 
lowly homes. Dr. White said, ‘* By the love I bear my ciuld, 1 
must look to the welfare of every other child who can affect the 
life of my child.”’ The state stands by the cradle with plenary 
power, and the cry of the child for help must be heard. The state 
should educate. (1.) As a means of military defence. (2.) Asa 
means of material prosperity. (3.) That liberty may be perpetu- 
ated. The colossal blander of reconstruction was that the Govern- 
ment did not give the schoolmaster to the freed men, when it gave 
them the ballot. 

Thursday’s session opened with prayer by Dr. E. H. E. Jame- 


son. 

Hon. G.F. Mosher,of Hillsdale College,spoke on the topic, “‘Should 
the Study of Mind have a Larger Place in our High Schools ?”’ 
He answered this question in the affirmative, and thought that the 
proper textbook was yet to appear. Many young men and women 
go out from our high schools to become teachers. They should 
know something of their own minds and of the minds of their pu- 
pils. Success in life depends upon a knowledge of mind. 

This paper was discussed by Superintendent Swain, of Owasso, 
who said we should heed the Delphie maxim, *‘ Kuow thyself.’’ 
Such a knowledge would aid in self-control, and be conducive to cor- 


H. R. Pattengill, Superintendent Church, and Superintendent 
Thomas of East Saginaw. The last gentleman did not favor the 
idea. He thought that we should concentrate our work. He 
feared that a statement which he had recently seen concerning a 
modern young lady was too near the truth: ‘‘She had enjoyed all 
the opportunities for ignorance afforded by a liberal education.”’ 

Hon. C. A. Gower, principal of the Boys’ Reform School, next 
spoke on *‘ Manual Training.’’ He claimed that such training was 
scientific and practical, that it would lead our American boys into 
the artisan classes, and prevent the ranks of skilled mechanics 
from filling up with foreigners. That it was feasible in cities and 
would be popular and not very costly. 

Superintendent Kendall, of Jackson, thought that the schools 
would adjust themselves to the new order of things as they had to 
drawing and music. That manual training could be defended both 
from a disciplinary and moral point of view. 

Superintendent Howell also spoke in favor of manual training. 

In the afternoon Supt. J. N. McCall, of Ithaca, spoke on *‘ The 
Teacher in Society.’’ He advocated the teacher’s entering society, 
that he might ecaltivate his social nature, become acqaaiated with 
the needs of his pupils, avoid dogmatism and narrowness, and be- 
vome a positive force for good in the community. 

The subject was ably discussed by Superintendent Seelye of 
Marshall, Superintendent Howell, Superintendent Church, and 
others, 

Hon. H. R. Gass. of Flint then read a powerful paper in favor 
of the ‘* Township Unit.”’ 

The committee on Resolutions reported in favor of the Township 
Unit and the Reading Cirele. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President—E. P. Church. 

Vice-Presidents —D. W. Clizbe, P. M. Parker. 

Secretary—E. C, Thompson. 

Treaxuier—Miss C. G. Chaffee. 

Executive Committee—G. F. Mosher, M. Louise Jones, Austin 
George, I. N. Demmon. 

lieading Circle Council—D, Putnam, W.S Perry. 

So closed one of the most interesting and profitable conventions 
ever held in the state. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Beginning with Monday, Dec. 26, Indianapolis has had a full 
week of meetings of Indiana educators. The various departments 
held large and interesting sessions which reached their climax in 
the thirty-fourth annual session of the State Association, begin- 
ning Wednesday evening. The attendance upon the very first 
meeting was very satisfactory. 

The retiring president, C, W. Hodgin, of Earlham College, spoke 
briefly of the very great improvement in the personnel of the Asso- 
ciation since he became a member in 1860, and in a very happy man- 
ner introduced Mrs. Emma Mont. McRae, of Purdue University, 
the first woman president in the history of the Association. 

The theme of the president-elect was *‘ What Manner of Man ?”” 
The speaker said that in the solution of every problem with which 
education deals it is necessary to recognize the constitution of 
human nature. Many changes in development are to be noted. 
The tendency at present is for more liberty. Teaching cannot be 
done by skillful manipulation, but must be conscientious work. 
The highest work of a teacher is the awakening of an inspiration, 
and to be prepared for this they should approach nearer and 
nearer to the divine. It is easy to say that the ideal character em- 
braces honesty, virtue, and piety, but the practical question is its 
realization ; and in this, integrity of words and deeds often renders 
precept useless. ‘The time is rapidly coming when it will be de- 
manded of a teacher that he be a man of affairs, and not merely an 
imparter of textbook ideas. He must be rounded and sym- 
metrical, 

After Mra. McRae’s address came the item of miscellaneous 
business, which gave opportunity for some very spicy discussion 
upon the matter of selecting various committees, especially that one 
fur the nomination of officers for the ensuing year. ‘The conclu- 
sions reached did not justify the waste of time, except in that they 
proved the ability of the president to fully take care of her 
part of the work. The members of the association were slow in 
coming together on Thursday morning, the efforts of the previous 
session having possibly enfeebled them. After the opening exer- 
cises, conducted by Pres, J. J. Mills, of Earlham College, Prof. 
J. A. Woodburn, of Indiana University, read a paper on 
** Needed Changes in the School Economy of Indiana.’’ The law 
requires, he said, that all schools in the township should be taught 
an equal length of time. All the schools in the county should also 
be taught an equal length of time. While all the counties might 
not be able to have equal lengths of terms, there ought to be a min«> 
imum of six months. Ina regard to textbooks, there ought to be 
state uniformity, and they ought, also, to be free. 

George F. Feits, superintendent of Allen County, followed, in a 
discussion of the paper, emphasizing the points therein. 

Un motion of Supt. W. H. Wiley, of ‘Terre Haute, a standing 
committee, of which the president should be ex-officio chairman,'was 
appointed to present to the legislature the needs of the schools. 
The committee was composed of H. M. LaFollette, State Super- 
intendent; J. A. Woodburn, Bloomington ; K. A. Ogg, Green- 
castle, and J. N. Study, Richmond, ‘The following committee on 
resolutions was also appointed: Messrs. Wiley, ot Terre Haute; 
Zeller, Lafayette; Cox, Kokomo; Miss Baylor, Wabash, and Miss 
Hinkle, Rockville. A Committee on Communication between 
teachers and employers was named as follows: W. W. Grant, In- 
diavapolis ; Superintendent Griffith, Frankfort; and Miss Lida 
Hadley, Richmond. 

Miss Lizzie 5. Byers, of the State Normal, submitted a paper on 
** Literary Work in the Grades.’’ She pointed out that there © 
should be a judicious discovragement of reading, that sort of 
reading which destroys the memory, makes the mind flabby, the 
countenance vacant. ‘The number of books should be reduced. It 
should be a matter ta be ashamed of to read five books in a week. 
A discussion of this paper followed, participatedin by T. G. Alford, 
Superintendent Calkins, of Tippecanoe County; Mr. Keniston, of 
Hamilton County ; Mr. Bryant, of Vincennes University; Mr. 
Byers, of Terre Haute; Mr. Owen, of Edinburg; Mr. 8. U. Har- 
wood, of Attica; Mrs. Hufford, of Indianapolis, and J. N. Study, 
of Richmond. 

Mrs. Starr, of Richmond, was introduced, and made an earnest 
appeal to the teachers to use their best efforts in discouraging the 
sale of tobacco to minors, and the circulation of impure literature 
among schovl children. The talk resulted in a resolution on the 
subject, which was referred to the committee on resolutions. The 
forenvvn session closed with an organ number by Professor New- 
land, of the Indiana Blind Asylum. 


t reasoning. 
a * Patnam thonght that this subject might be taught object-| 


wm was further discussed by Dr. Fisk J. W. Smith of Bay City, 


‘The first business of the afternoon session was the appointment, of 
the nomimativg committee, which resulted as follows; First dis- 
trict, J. W. Layne, Evansville; Second, W. T. Huffman, Wash- 
ington; Third, W, $, Wood, Jeffersopville; Fourth, Miss Aung 
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Suter; Fifth, H. D. Vores, Johnson County; Sixth, T. A. Moit, 
Dublin; Seventh, W. A Bell, Indianapolis; Eighth. W. H Wiley 
Terre Haute; Nioth, E. E. Griffith, Frankfort; Teuth. H. W. 
Porter, Valparaiso ; Eleventh, Miss Adda Baylor, Wabash; 
Twelfth, L. B. Griffia, Waterloo ; Thirteenth, 8. T. Spann, 


Goshen. 

Victor C. Alderson, principal of the Englewood High School, 
read a paper on the subject of ** Educativnal Psychology.”’ ‘This 
subject, he said, had been much misunderstood. Questions be- 
longing to metaphysics have been smuggled in, much to the dis- 

ragement of the beneficial side of the study. Questions about the 
issues of being and the possibility of the unknowable, should be 
carefully avoided. The vital questions that should be studied are 
those relating to thought, expression, and mind development, and 
not questions about the ultimate principle of life or the essence of 
mind, 

Miss N. Crosby, of the Indianapolis High School, opened the 
discussion of this paper. 

A telegram was received from California, inviting Indiana to go 
West next summer. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction LaFollette submitted 
the annual re of the directors of the Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
which showed the membership to have increased to seven thousand. 
In the treasury there is a balance or $84 1/8. 

The next paper was by Joseph Carhart, professor of English 
Literature in De Pauw University. 

lis subject was, *‘ Should the Indiana Teachers’ Association Or- 

nize a Reading Circle for the School Children of the State ?”’ 
ta reading was received with great applause. After speaking of 
the importance of cultivating in pupils a love of good lirerature, he 
said: Your speakers have shown that the child's richest inheritance 
is his literary inheritance, that the greatest service the school can 
render him is to discharge its most imperative duty, namely, to pot 
him in the way of coming into possession of thativheritance. 1) 
bas been shown that this means something more than to confer 
upon bim the mechanical habit of calling words, or even of inter- 

ting correctly the thought of his school textbook. Mr. Car- 

rt next quoted from many authorities on the importance of thi» 
subject, tending to emphasize the paramount importance of the 
proposed movement. In conclusion it was shown that the cost to 
the parents of the children would be insignificant in itself, and 
doubly so in cormparison with the benefit derived. 

After a short discussion, a committee was appointed to carefully 
consider the subject, and report at the next session. 

At eight o’clock in the evening the teachers met to listen to 
the Annoal Address by the Kev. David Swing, of Chiesgo, on the 
subject, ‘* The Place of the Novel among Books.’’ The attendance 
was large and the lecture full of interest and instruction. ‘Ihe leet- 
urer defined a true novel, as that form of literature which conta‘ns 
strong thoughts and feelings embodied in beautiful Janguage, the 
whole of which is decorated with the beauty of an ideal woman. 
There were no novels among any people which held their women 
astlaves. With the emancipation and elevation of woman came 
the novel. But woman cannot be the alpha and omega of a novel. 
She must only be its decoration and its illumination, Great 
thoughts,—educational, moral, political, and religivus,—must be 
present to constitute an ideal novel. 

The devotional exercises for the last day's session were conducted 
by Rev. O. C. MeCulloch, of Indianapolis, The attendance this 
day was very gratifying. 

A paper on ** The ‘Irae Test of Excellence in a School System,”’ 
by W. N. Hailmann, superintend-nt of La Porte public schools. 
had been anticipated with unusual interest. The paper was elab- 
orate, exhaustive, and well received. It was thoroughly discussed 
by Pres. J. J. Mills and Dr. B. C, Hobbs, 

Miss Iallie C, Martin, teacher of chemistry in the Indianapolis 
High School, presented an able paper on ‘* The Teacher as an In- 
vestigator,’’ maintaining that no person should lay claim to the sa- 
ered title of teacher unless willing and able to lead her pupils to the 
most thorongh and conscientious investigation of the subject under 
consides ation. 

The priveipal points bronght out were further discussed by Supt. 
James art, of Union City. 

In the afternooa Mr. J. W. Layne, chairman of the nominating 
committee, reported the following names for officers of the associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. and the same were unanimously chosen : 

P esident— Lewis H. Jones, ‘Indianapolis. 

Vice-Presidents — W. Calkins, Lafayette ; R. W. Wood, 
Jeffersonville; Miss Re becea Thomperon, Franklin; Temple H. 
Dunn, Crawfordsville; A. J. Smoke, Princeton; RK. J. Hamilton, 
Liuntington ; D. W. Thomas, Elkhart. 

Exewive Committ:e— Robert Speer. Evansville, ehairman: F. 
D. Charchill, Aurora; E, A. Bryan, Vincennes; Miss Carrie Fur- 
ber, New Castle; A. J. Alford, Indianapolis; W. Hl. Banta, Val- 
paraiso; John 8S. Irwin, Fort Wayne. 

Mecording Se retary—Mra, Annie E. H. Lemon, Spencer. 

Secretary and Tieaswer—D. E. Hunter, Conners- 


e 

Railroad Secretary —Nelson Yoke, Lodianapolis. 

On motion, Lewis I. Jones. of Indianapolis, was elected his own 
successor on the Teachers’ Reading Circle Board, and Calvin Mvon, 
of South Bend, was elected to fill a vacancy. 

The committee consisting of Messrs. Parsons, [lodgin, and Ow- 
ings, to whom was referred the subject of organizing a children’s 
reading circle, reported favorably upon the proposed enterprise. 
They advised the reference of the subject to the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle Board, and yiving them all proper authority and full 
power to mature and organize a system. 

The association approved the recommendations. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was then read by 
Mr. Wiley, its chairman. 


It favored (1) the enactment of a well-considered compulsory Educa- 
tional Law; (2) the non-partisan administration of the school system 
of the state, and the. appointment of county superintendents without 
regard to party, and on merit alone, aid the tenure of office of teach- 
ers to be determined by efficient and successful work; (3) the re--nact- 
ment of the township library Jaw in such way as to insure ea: h school 
district of the state easy access to good books; (4) the establishment ot a 
children’s State Reading Circle; (5) it deprecated the growing evils in 
the use of narcotics and stimulants and the distribution of impure liter. 
ature among school chilaren, pledging the teachers to remedy said 
evils as far as possible; (6) encouraging teachers to more fully prepare 
themselves for their various duties #y taking advantage of all literar 
and professional trainiog within their reach; (7) thanking the Presi. | 

e di-charge of their various duties. and the ladies and gentle 
who kiudly furnished music for the different sessions. . _ 


coramittee to prepare a plan for presenting competitive papers at 
the next annual meeting, the same was vored down. 
The resolutions noted »bove were then unanimeusly adopted. 
There being no further business on hand the thirty-fourth anpual 
seasion of the State Teachers’ Ass ciation adjourned without day, 
having had an enrollment of 375 members, 

‘The proceedings of the Section Meetings will appear in a future 
issue. 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


Mapison, Dec. 27, 28, 29. 


The semi-anoual meeting of the Wisconsin teachers opened Tues- 
day evening with an address on “* The Value of Masie as an Ed- 
ecational Factor,” by E. Holt, Snpervisor of music in the pub 
lie schools of Boston, Mass. Mr. ult said that any knowledge he 
had of how to teach music had come to him through the teaching 
of the common branches. Ile had been much interested in noting 
the results accomplished in the training of feeble-miuded children. 
through constant and patient work, and did not doubt that music 
wight have been taught them in the same way. Lie had seen two 
of the best music teachers in the country follow this same method 
with teachers in the graded schools of one of our largest citi-s. 
Many of these teachers were talented ladies, yet they were drilled 
in music as though they were feeble-minded, and could ouly be 
taught by constant repetition. Gvod pupils in music can never be 
wade in this way. kxpression in music must come from appreci 
sation of the sentiment to be conveyed, not from mechanical perfee- 
tion. Many whuse mechanical execution is perfect fail to secure 
good positions »s teachers because they do not comprehend the true 
elements of music. 

We come toa right understargling of the matter when we con- 
sider the teaching of mathematics. We can no more command 
musical expression by a slavish adherence to mechanical eorrct- 
ness than we can attain skill in arithmetical operations by memoriz 
ing the figures used in working out an example. Boston has more 
than $45,000 invested in pianos, bat ic is a question whether this is 
not an absolute waste of money, a3 the human voice is the only io- 
strument that is cap+ble of teaching expression. Instrumental ne- 
tation differs from vocal notation, making an unnecessary compli- 
cation of the subject. 

Not all teachers should be expected to teach music, buat only 
thuse especially fitted for such work. Me. reiverated the as- 
sertions that a thorengh understanding of the Jaws of mind is ne- 
ce-sury to teach music suecesstully, that the successful teacher ot 
any of the common school branches is capable of appreciating the 
ends to be attained in the teaching of music, that expression should 
dominate mechanical accuracy, and that the major scale is a suffi 
cient basis for work. Ocher seales ean be simply and readily 
taught from this, At the request of the Assocmtion, Mr, Hoh 
tormed the members into a class, and illustrated with them hi- 
method, showing how pupils may be taught to suund difficule intec- 
vals accurately and readily. 

Wednesday Morning. 

Prin. A. R. Spragoe read the r+ port of the Committee on Elim- 
ination of Unprofi able Work from the Curriculum of Graded 
Schools, 

Ile stated that nseless branches must be dropped, that sufficient 
time may be had for the proper treatment of valuable studies. 
Utility, discipline, and enlture are the criteria of the value of any 
branch. O:dmary language bovks are simply diluted grammars, 
with only a trace of real language work. The reading lessons 
should furm the basis of all such work, and technical grammar 
should be retained only so far as it helps logical analysis. 

Geography has been made @ prominent study beeause of its sup- 
posed practical value. The speaker questioned whether any sub 
ject @ich so quickly slips from the mind can be of real value. 
He also failed to see how geography could serve to train the mem 
ory. A map of the school ground should serve as an introduction 
to map drawing, Text should not be nsed where the map itselt fur- 
nished the desired information. Mr. Sprague summed up hi- 
views on teaching gecgraphy under four heads: 1. Ouly the 
tral facts in historical, political, and commercial geography should 
be selected, bat these should be thoroughly mastered. IL, There 
should not be much study on outlines, population, productions, suil, 
since pupulation is variable, but productions and so:l of a tract ot 
country, not of a single political division, should be studied. LIL. 
Chere should be an abundance of reading material IV. Physi- 
cal geography should follow a course of study of the elements of 
science. 

Arithmtic. The objects sought in studying arithmetic are aceu- 
racy and quickness. ‘The speaker thought that the natural sciences 
could turvish these in almost as great a degree as can arithmetic. 
Favored numerous meutal exercises. Would omit Longitude and 
Vime, Compound Inrerest, Sphere Pyramid, Cone, Compound Pro- 
portion, Involution, Evolation. Mach drill should be had on the 
nine digits during the first year. During the second year fractions 
and measurements should be taught. My the end of the third year 
multiplication and division upto the 9's should be firmly fixed. 
Professor Sprague endors-d various lists of promiscuous examples, 
os that the pupils would be made more independent thinkers 

ereby. 

Prot. S. F. Gillan, in diseussing the report, said he hoped for 
but little good from the suggestions made. A poorly trained 
teacher can do some good by following along in the rats, while if 
allowed to reject parts of the prescribed course, loose and inefficient 
work would be the outcome. He believed in the elimination of un 
profitable workers, The work in arithmetic should be carefully 
scanned before we reject any considerable part. Mechanical per- 
fection is of prime importance, but logical analysis must also be se- 
cured. He condemned miscellaneous problems as confusing. 

3 Prin C. F. Vrebaka of Watertown advocated strongly the reten- 
tion of German asa part of public school work, believing that it 


produced stronger work in the English branches, and asserting that 
its removal from the course of study in such communities as 


he association fur efficiency and courtesy in| Milwaukee and Watertown would result in the withdrawal of at 
least twenty-five per cent. of the pupils of the public schools. 


The report was left open for discussion at the summer meeting 


After some discussion upon a resolution to instruct the executive of the Association. 


Dr. J. W. Stearns reported on the Wisconsin E tucational Exhibit 
at Chieago. He sought to fiad out what had been accomplished 
and what remained to be done. The exhibits as a rule were simply 
an organized mass, though mach good work had been done in vari- 
ous departments. Examination papers, a8 bow written, were value- 
less and would continue to be'so notil teachers should come to know 
how to ask sensible questions. Dr. Stearns read a letter from Mrs. 
Listle, Matron of the Asylum for the Blind, at Janesville, outlining 
the work done there. Dr. Stearns strongly advocated placing the 
blind children in the public schools, holding that the training «.b- 
tained in a separate schol unfitted them for meeting success fully the 
difficulties they would of necessiry be obliged to encounter in after life, 
Prof. T. A. Smith, Beloit Cullege, in his paper proposed to tr-at 
the subject under two heads. I. Defeets. If Canses of the De- 
fects. In arithm-tic pupils are very generally deficient in accuracy 
and rapidity. ‘The answer is made the chief end, not principles. 
Iu algebra pupils are deficient in frctoring, radicals, and expo- 
nents. In geometry pupils are well prepared on demonstrations, 
but are deficient in power torolve original problems. _Demoustra- 
tions are not neat, clear, nor avcarate. IL, Difficulties arise (a) 
from the nature of the subject, mathematics being teo abstract tur 
many pupils. (>) Textbooks are often faulty. Quadtratics and 
Radicals are poorly presented. About one half of the demonstra- 
tions in geometry should be fully presented, one-half of them should 
be simply snggested. Just enongh should be given to enable the 
pupil to grasp the conditions, and he should then be made to work 
the problem out for himself. Percentage is not dwelt on enough, 
wd English weights and measures receive tuo mach uttention, 
Arithmetic and the elements of algebra aud of geometry should be 
presented in one book. : 

State Supt. Jesse B, Thayer presented ‘‘ Some Lines of Progress 
in our Educational Work.’’ His address dealt with the relations 
existing »nd that should exist between the univer-ity, high schoo's, 
and normal schools, and the relation which should be msiotained 
between the Jatter and the teaching force of the common schools. 
The aim of the university is to off-r broad general culimre. It ean- 
not succeed in this if the instructors are obliged to supplement im- 
perfect prep:ration in the high schools. These schools should not 
determine what courses of study shall lead to the university. The 
admission of students under conditions is unfavorable to the univer- 
sity, whose standard should be ws high as possible. The speaker 
deplored the effort made by so many inferior schools to secure 
a place on the accredited list of the university. Normal schools 
have a specific pur pose, the training of teachers, and not the im- 
parting of elementary instruction. Poor materials should not be 
accepted. The qualifications for admission showld be clearly d- fined 
and rigidly adherred to. County superintendents do not lay enough 
-tress on work in the theory and art of teaching. The work Of the 
meritute is mainly professional work, ‘The purpose of the insti- 
tute is to stimulate teachers and tooffer higher ideals. The institate 
is not in itself a sufficient training, it is not to take the place 
of normal school work. Lv the furure the institutes must reach a 
greater number of teachers, and interest in them must be created in 
every way possible. Pablic addresses were suggested as one instrn- 
mentality, After summarizing the points presented, Superintend- 
ent Thayer closed his address with the declaration that in unity and 
harmony is to be found the law of progress. 

Principal W.G. Clough not being present to lead the disenssion 
on * The Relations of the Universiry and the High Schools. Pye-i- 
dent Chamberlain was called on to address the association, Ile 
defined clearly the relations sought to be establiched between the 
univer-ity and the bizh schools of the state, deploring the necessity 
of maintaining anything but the highest standards of admi-sion, 
and showing that the faculty are making a strong effort to s-care 
more ¢ ficient and thorough work from the achvols conneet+d with it. 

Prof. D. Maxons, in discussing ‘* The Institute Peoblem,’’ 
said that the institute had a twofold object: L., to stimulate the 
teachers; II. to do some academic work. For the attainment of 
the first end, two days is probably sufficient. Tove meth d to be 
followed in this case should be largely the lecture method; ¢. e., 
the presentation of themes for discussion. A difference of opinion 
exists as to how long any ordinary institute should be held. Some 
hold that from two to four weeks is the proper length, others that 
one week is suffi ient. 

Asst. Supt. W. Chandler stated that Institnte work seemed 
to be losing its grip, and blamed the couvty superintendents for 
this. If the county superintendent would make the texcher feel 
that the applicant's chances for secnring a certificate are Jarg+ly 
determined by regularity in attendance and quality of institute 
work, a great improvement would soon be noticcable. 

Wednesday Evening. 
County Supt. Betsey M. Clapp related her experience in attempt- 
ing to formulate and introduce a course of study, before the adop- 
tion of the present course. 
Prof. L. D. Harvey, of the Oshkosh Normal School, presented 
a carefully prepared paper on the ** Course ot Study in Common 
Schools ’’ Confiving hi+ discussion to (a) the present status (5) 
«hat may be hoped for (c) the actual sucerss in introducing the 
couse. The reports received from about 60 county supermtend.- 
ents show a cordial support of the course, and reasonable and in- 
creasing success in securing its adoption in the country schoo!s, 
At the close of Mr. Harvey's address. Asst. Supt. Chandler on 
hehalf of the association, presented Pres. W. D. Varker. of 
River Falls Normal School, with a clock and a gold-headed cane, 
asan acknowledgment of the gratitude of the association for his 
long service as railway-clerk, an arduous and, as it oftentimes 
seemed, a thankless service. 
Sapt. John Trainer, of Decatar. Ill., then gave an exceedingly 
interesting address on ** Grading Raral Schools in Illinvis,” avd 
good-naturedly answered the volley of questions poared in on him 
at its conclasion. A presentation of the points made, however, 
hardly falls within the scope of this report. 


Thursday Morning. 


The Committee on Honorary Membership reported the names of 
Mr. H E Holt of Boston, Sapt. John Trainer of Deeatar, Lil., 
Prof. A. A. Miller of Fargo, Dak., and Hon. J. G. MeMynn of 
Madison. 

Prin. A. W. Smith ably presented the subject, ‘‘ What Can the 
Wisconsin Summer School of Science do for the High Schools ?”’ 
He thonght that this school was destined to bear the same relation 
to the high schools that the institates do to the common schools, 
and advocated the gradual extension of the course to instruction iv 
all branches taught in the high schools. 

Prof. E. A. Birge, of the university, followed Mr. Smith, and 
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A book that every teacher of Chemistry should 


A.M, By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Px.D., Boston. 


A text-book for the use of classes in Civil 
Government. Introductory price, 94 cents. 
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arged the necessity for solid, financial support if the 
schouls were to be maintained permanently, stating 
that the best specialists in the country should be 
attracted to the schvol to give instruction. 

The association adjvuroed to meet in Eau Claire 
next July. 


STATE MEETING OF CALIFOR- 
NIA TEACHERS. 


PREPARATION FOR THE NATIONAL. 


One of the most successful and interesting con- 
ventions of teachers ever held has just closed its 
deliberations at Berkeley, Cal. The California 
State Teachers’ Association convened at Assembly 
Hall of the University on the 27th ult., in its 
twenty-first annual session. On the platform were 
Professors E. 5. Llulden, president of the Univer 
sity of California, A. E. Kellogg, and Martin 
Kellogg of the university, and A. L. Mann, prin- 
cipal of the Boys’ High School of San Francisco. 

The assembly was called to order by A. E 
Kellogg, president of the Association, who, in a 
very pleasing manner, extended his congratu!ation 
to the Association on having attained its majority, 
and ¢xpreesed great pleasure at the attitude now 
held toward educational interests, as well as his 
faith in its successful future. Among other things 
he mentioned as of chief importance the necessity 
of preparation for the rece ption and entertainment 


of the National Association, which is to hold its 
next srssion in this state. Ile stated that the 
entire mavagemeut of the university would act iv 
hearty sympatliy and cudperation with the Asso- 
ciation iu the arrangements tur the coming con- 
vention. 

‘I'he address of welcome was made by Professor 
Holden, who stated that when the program was 
prepawed, be did nut think it possible for him to 
be preseut on the occasion, and hence he had given 
way to l’rof. Martin Kellogg, whose namie ap- 
peared in the program; and while be felt highty 
gratitied to attend, be would shortly yield the fluor 
te that gentleman. Jl’rotessor Livlden said that 
this woud be ove of bis very last official acts as 
president of the university, as he should shortly 
retire, so that he might the wore thoroughly de- 
vote his time to his duties at the Lick Observatory 
lie spoke strongly uf the necessity of c.dp-ratiun, 
avd warmly commended teachers’ assuciacions ; 
advocated a more thorough moral training aud the 
instilling of state and national pride. 

Prof. Martin Kellogy then followed, paying a 
glowing uibute tu earlier educators of the state, 
mentioning among others: ** Durant, our first 
president, who spent the flower of his life in build- 
ing up preparatury schovis; Agass:z, who could 
net stup to make money, but the value of self- 
sacritice has its reward in the Agassiz family ; 
Ma ght, the governor who si.ned our orgavic act 
aud Larned tu take a deep interest in the cause of 
education; ‘Tompkius, always a must ¢fficient re- 
gent, whose earnest eluquence obtained the »ppro- 
for these two largest buildings; Joseph 
Jw Corte, who will speak tor hunseilt on Thurs- 
day evening; Gilman, so successful a president 
here and at Baltimore; Jubn Le Conte, the 
ful aud sucussstul devotee of science, fur years 
our honored president. ‘There remaius ove, whose 
orgwal the men of this couotry never saw, the 
face aud furm of good Bishop Berkeley, to whom 
the l’ope aserbed every virtue under heaven.”’ 
Bwhop Berkeley, the author of Westward the 
star ut empire takes its way,’’ will be remembered 
as the great wan in whose honor Calitornia’s edu- 
cational centre is named. Atter speaking of 
furmer graduates of the State Uuiversity, the 
Peotessor said: *‘ From every class some have 
og turth to your ranks, Our very last class 

iis representatives amovg you. Ove of its 
‘girl graduates’ hastened away to the high 
Sierras and bas jast come out of her nook on 
suuw-shues, the ouly available conveyance; and 
there are more like her.” 

‘This address was responded to,by Prof. A. L. 
Maun, .f dan Francisco. He believed that, as 
teache:s, the members of the association were re- 
spunsible fur the intelligence and gouduess of the 
community in which they live,—for the prosperity 
and dignity of the state of California, and fur the 
glory ut the grandest and freest natiun on earth. 
die reverted with empbasis to the example and 
effect uf the great educators of the past, mention- 


ing Rosseau, Spencer, Milton, Pestalozzi, and 
Horaco 

The mioutes of the last session were read, as 
was also the report of the Executive Committee. 
The secretary stated that the Legi-lative and Sta- 
tistic Committees had failed to file their reports. 

Mr, Joseph U’ Connor, principal of the Valencia 
street Grammar School, who is chairman of the 
Statistic Committee, said that as no report had 
been called for, the commit'ee was not prepared. 
Several assistants were appointed at a later time, 
the matter tabulated, and submitted. 

In the evening a reception was tendered the 
association by the faculty of the University. 
After a fine musical program, the evening was 
spent in social intercourse 

The attendance on the second day’s session was 

reeptibly larger than that of the previous day. 

he session opened at 9 o'clock, when the chair 
appointed Committees on Nominations and Reso- 
lutions. 

‘The meeting of the California Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle, which was to have occurred in North 
Hall at 10 o’cluck, was tponed till the next 
day ut the same Lour. The association d-vuted 
its attention to section work during the greater 
part of the day. ‘The program, for the most part, 
was followed, exceptions being in the cases uf those 
lecturers who were unable to attend. Noticeable 
in the primary section was an address by Miss 
Willette Allen, on ‘* The Kindergarten aud the 
Public School,’ which was followed by a short 
discussion, participated in by C. H. Allen, princi- 
pal of the State Normal School, and UC, Li Me- 
Grew, of the University of the l’acific. 

At the conveniug of the afternoon session, the 
minutes of the previous day were read, following 
which was anaddress by State Supt. lra G. Lloitr. 
lle referred to the varivus state conventions of 
teachers then in session in other states, and uffered 
the following resolution : 

California State Teachers’ Association, in session 
here, sends yreeting to aud mvites every 
member aud every teacher in to attend the 
ational Lducatioual Association iu San Francisco 
uext July. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and 
the secretary mstructed to furwaid the telegrams : 

Prot. A. E. Keliogg, the president of the Asso- 
ciation, delivered the aunuat address, in which he 
strungly iu-isted upon unity of action, paying a 
well-deserved tribuie to the ‘Teachers’ Keading 
Circle, and expressed a desire to see its influence 
widened and perpetuated. 

E. C. Clark, chairman of the committee on 
nomination of offivers for the ensuing year, re- 
ported the following ticket : 

President—Prof. Martia Kellogg, of the State 
University. 

Vice-Presidents —Fred H. Clark of Los Angeles, 
Fred M Cawpovell of Oakland, W. W. Audersun 
vf Sacramento, and Prof. Geurge Kiveberger of 
San Juve. 

Secretary—Miss May Madden of San Francisco. 
Tiensu Hamilton of San Francisco. 
Professor Kellogg expressed great surprise at 
his nomivation, aud whiie he felt highly honored, 
he regretted his inability to accept. Prof. Aibers 
5. Coek, of the State Universiry, was substituted, 
wheu the secretary was iustructed tu cast the ballot 
tor the entire ticket. 

A motion, the substance of which was that the 
association should hoid is next aunual session iv 
Sacramento, was unanimously carricd. 

There were a uumber of reports concerning 
the progress of the Readiog Circle, submitted by 
various teachers, 

‘Tbe afternuvon session closed with an address by 
Prof, A. 5. Cook, the newly-elected president. 

The attendance at the evening sessivn was large 
and harmony prevailed. 

At the opening of the third day's session, an 
amendment to the constitution of the assuctation 
was offered by U. H. Ailen, principal ot the Stare 
Nurmal School, to the ¢ffect that Tne retiring 
president shall, upon leaving the chair, become 
ebairman of the executive cummittve for the suc- 
ceeding year.”’ 

The awendment was subsequently laid on the 
table. 

The section work of the day was highly satis- 
factory. Various tupics were discussed, —a partic- 
ulasly interesting subject was ** l’rivciples Uuder- 
lying Primary Methods,’”’ by Professor Allen. 

A meeting of schvol superintendents was held 
during the day, for the purpose of discussing the 
ways and means for the entertainment of the Na- 
tiuval Assuciation. ‘This meeting was called to 
order by State Supt. Ira G. Hortt. lt was sug- 
gested that money prizes be offered for the best 
exhibits from states aud counties outside of Cali- 
fornia, with a separate schedule for California. Lt 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 

Searcely any bouk, except the Bibie or the Diction- 
ary, is more frequently seen ou the primary teacher's 
table than Prof. SULVAN'S Concise yet thorough 
di-cussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHUD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
ed tion of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the vld price uf 3O cts. Address 


THK INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
165 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Street, 


CHICAGO. USTUN. 
Good Teacher where the ecomlug season 

are invited te correspond 
With us. “Am sure yours 18 the only correct plan,” 
wri es a well known teacher who lias tried « ther 
aveuvies. * The four teuchers sent us are able,” 
wiites Superintendent. Facilities uurivaled. 
Send at once fur circulars. Address 

J ALBERT, Manager, 
THE SCHOOL AND UVLLEGE BUKEAD, 
ELMHURST, 1bL. 


Essentials of Geography. 
$ Somerset St., Boscon. 


Desiring to locate else- 


[Note additions from week to week.) 
VACANCIES. 


We have the followmg vacancies new on our list. The 
date after each indicates wheu the teacher is wanted 
tw begin. In our recommendation is re- 
uesteu by the authorities : 
Su riuvendency aud Principalship in $1600 
(Fall 88); Mathematics in Coliege, $2000 (Fall. "ss) ; 
Natural History, College, $1800 (Dec. '87) ; Bow - 
keeping and Penmanship, College, $800 (Dec. 
German Greek, aud Latin, Cuilege (Geman lady 
referred). $700 (Kall 68); Drawing Teacuer (rang) 
Public Schou, (Jan. 2); Guverness two boys, Ger 
mau and Freneh, (uew); Primary teacher, Minn (at 
once): 5 Primary feachers, Mich., $40—$60 (Dee.); 
High School, Miun., $50 (Jan); High Setieol, Wis, 
$00—870 (Jan.) ; Private School, Chicago. $50 (Jan.); 
Private Schovul, St. Paul, Lady Principal aud Male 


ORVILLE BREWER, 
170 STATE STREET. CHICAGO. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


N KE. Academy, an assistant to teach Banking, 
Keeping and Penmauship,—a 


ORCUTT. Manager, 


3 Somerset St., 


was opposed by some on the ground that there 
was not sufficient funds at the disposal of the 
as-ociation. Superintendent Fisher offered the 
fullowing resolation, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That this convention recommend to the 
California Executive Commitiee of the National 
Educational Association tuat a premium of $500, with 
accompanying diploma. siyned by ficers of the 
Natlonai Assuciation, be «ffered to the state or terri- 
tory (California net competing) presenting the best 
exhibit of sele ol werk at the session in San Fran- 
cisco, July, 1888. 


County superintendents were invited to urge 
county ivstitutes into the National Association. A 
resvlution prevailed, askirg city and county super- 
intendents to ascertain as neatly as possible the 
number of teachers in their respective cities and 
counties, who would juin the National Association, 
and report the same to the Executive Committee 
by March 1. 

The chairman announced that the Executive 
Committee had provided that each county have a 
local committee of three, of which the county su- 
perintendent is to be chairman. 

Joseph U Connor made a verbal report of the 
Committee on State Organization, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Resvlutions for fur- 
ther action. 

At 10 o'clock the Teachers’ Reading Circle 

met, pursuant to the previous day’s adjournment. 
It was decided to coufer a certificate upon those 
who complete the required course. Suggestions 
were made which inaiwate that the State, Na- 
tional, and Normal reading circles may be united 
at an early date. 
The assembly hall was crowded during the 
afternoon session. A communication was re- 
veived from the State Board of Tiade, promising 
to render all assistance possible to make the meet- 
ing of the National Association a grand success 
The Committee of Arrangements reported that 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, the ateam- 
boat excursion would be abandoned, and instead. 
an invitation was extended tu visit the State Uni- 
versity. 

State Superintendent delivered an ad- 
dress upon ** Educational Progress,’? which was 
followed by various other addresses by leading ed- 
ucators, and by suggestion uf a plan for normal 
institutes in this state, 

The afternoon session closed at 6 o'clock, when 
the Associa ion repaired to the room abvve to par- 
take of a French dinner. 

The evening session consisted of an address on 
“Sense Training and Hand Training in the 
Schools,’’? by Professur Juseph Le Coute, of the 
State University. 

The fourth and closing day's session of the as 
sociation was, if possible, more interesting than 
any previous one. ‘Ihe section work was excel- 
lent, and the class work, as illustrated with a 
class from the Mission Grammar School, was a 
pleasing feature. 

The Assvciation met at 1 o'clock p. m., in gen- 
eral session to transact the closing business of the 
organization. “Owing to the illness of Professor 
K-llogg, vice-President C. W. Childs occupied 
the chair. 

Mrs. K. B. Fisher. secretary of the Reading 
Circle, reported the fullowing as the officers elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: D. C. Clark, of Santa 
Cruz, president: Mrs, Fisher, secretary and treas- 
urer, who, with Prof. A. S. Cook of Berkeley; 
E. Uutfon of Santa Kosa. M. Babcock of Sae- 
ramento, and F. H. Clark of Los Angeles, 
should comprise the State Board of Directors, 

A report of the condition of the treasury showed 
the usual deficit, when the chairman said that he 
would consider it ‘* disgraceful if the session 
should close in debt.”’ 

Leroy D. Brown delivered an address on the 
** Convention of the National Teachers’ Association 
int hicago. ‘This was followed by another on the 
** National C nvention in San Francisco, in 1888,’’ 
by Prof. F. M. Campbell, City Superintendent of 
Oakland. Mr. Campbell suggested that under 
the law providing for jvint county institutes, the 
various counties of the State might meet in San 
Francisco during the session of the National As- 
suciation. It was proposed to ob ain the opin- 
ions of the Attorney-General, and district-attor- 
neys of the several counties, to ascertain if such a 
thing be possible under the statute. 

The utmost. harmony prevailed throughout the 
sessions, and profitable acquaintances were formed 
co be revived at the session of the National Educa- 
tional Association, next summer, 


THE PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 


One of the most important of the many well- 
endowed educational institutions which have glad- 
dened the hearts of all patriotic citizens, during 
the past year, is the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., to the art department of which Prof. W. 
S. Perry, of Worcester, is giving his time and 


energy. 

The main building covers seven floors with the 
basement, 100 feet front with an average depth of 
70 feet. 

On the first floor are to be found the public li- 
brary, with areading-room (apart from the libra- 
ry) 80 by 45 feet. The library is to be a free 
public library, and contains now about 15,000 vol- 
umes. Additions are to be made, 

2d Floor: Offices and a large lecture hall. 

8d Floor: Women’s department, — five large 
rooms,—to be used for art needlework, dressmak- 
ing, stenography, type-writing, etc. 
4th Floor: Art department,—five large rooms, 
namely, (1) elementary light and shade room, (2) 
advanced cast and color work, (3) mechanical 
drawing room, (4) clay modeling and wood carv- 
ing, (5) lecture and designing room. In addition 
to these rooms there is an office, a locker room, 
and dressing room. The rooms contain in all ten 
large cases built into the walls, with glass doors, 
and are to be used for collections of art material, 
so placed that pupils can study it without hand- 


ing. 

5th Floor: This floor will contain collections of 
all sorts of material,—a museum with a small 
lecture room, a director’s office, work-room, ete, 

6th Floor: Rooms for classes in ecokery, lunch 
room for students and teachers. and a room for 
photography. A tower above will eventually oon- 
tain a telesco 

The shop buildings would equal about eleven 
floors, 100 x33 feet each. They are constructed 
for pupils going through a regular course of three 
yeurs,—a manual training course; also for pupils 
from the public schools (afternoon wha and 
for evening classes. 

One building, called the Trade School Building, 
is designed particularly for night work, where 
pupils can pursue courses in plumbing, stone-cut- 
ting. mason work, etc. 

All buildings are to be lighted by electricity. 
They equal about 134 acres of floor space. With- 
out doubt it is to be the Jargest industrial school in 
the country of this kiad, if not in the world. 
Accommodations are being made in all depart- 
ments, morning, afternoon, and evening, for two 
to four thousand pupils each year. 

Lat little instruction has been given so far, only 
the drawing-room floor has been ready for work, 
Pupils have been received who have heard of the 
schvol, but up tothe present very little information 
has been furnished reporters, and comparatively 
few people have understood what the buildings are 
to be used for. The information is just now being 
given to the public, 

The library and museum will be a very impor- 
tant factor to regular course students in art, man- 
ual training, ete. 

Pupils from other states may pursue regular 
courses in all departments. 

Other drawing, designing and recitation rooms, 
are to be provided in one of the buildings back of 
the main building, the two to be connected by a 
bridge. 

There are two large boilers, two engines, a dy- 
namo, and a smokestack 125 high. 


‘* The great public schools, 

May their inflaence spread 

Till statesmen use grammar 
And dances are dead ! 

Till no one dare say 
In this Jand of the free 

*I done’ for ‘I did,’ 
Or ‘It’s her’ for ‘ it’s she.’ ”’ 

—Excna 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 
the Constitution and Government of the United States. 
By Anna Laurens Dawes. 


Book for Young People. 


An explanation of 
A 
Cloth, 


12mo, pp. 423. Chicago and Boston: The Interstate Publish- 


ing Co.; $1.00. 


[From the Black Hills Teacher. | 
‘‘The accomplished, scholarly daughter of Massachusetts’ senior Senator has honored herself 


et ptionally well. 


more than most young women are inclined to; first, in improving her life in Washington in 
in ways that have taught her enough to write the bouk ; and secondly, in having done this work ex- 
She makes it perfectly plain how we are governed. Without argument, in good 


taste, with not a little fervor at times, she toaches upon the history of the Constitution, its character- 
istics, its provisions, She treats the subject in such a way that she is in a field literally her own. 
She bas in very trath ¢xplained onr goverwment so simply that the boys and girls of our nation may 


understand its principles and admire its methods.”’ 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND PrincIPALs are invited to send for a sample copy for 
examination subj-ct to retarn if not introduced. It is well adapted for use in the highest grammar 


grade, or the first year in the high schvol. 


30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THLE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING CO., 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


VOLAPUK 


WINCHELL & CO., 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The International Language. Bend $1.09 for Hand- 
book of Volapuk, by Cuas. E. Spraaus, to 8. RB. 


TO TEACHERS. 
RE CLURBING LIST of _the 
EAD England Publishing. 
pany (No. 3 Gennes Street, Buston), on 
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NORTHWESTERN OHIO. 


The nineteenth session of The Northwestern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association was held at Fostoria, 
Dec. 26-28. The weather was fine and the at- 
tendance of teachers and citizens large. The ex- 
ercises opened on Monday evening with a reunion, 
followed by a timely and inspiring lecture by Dr. 
H. A. Baleum, of Sandusky, on ‘‘ The Common 
School as a Factor of American Civilization.”’ 
The speaker was greeted with frequent applause. 

On Tuesday morning the address of welcome 
was delivered by Ex-Govérnor Charles Foster, in 
his usual happy vein, with some pertinent sugges- 
tions as to high school courses. President Lehr, of 
Ada, responded for the teachers, discussing also, 
** Education for Manhood rather than for Money- 
making.’’ The inaugural address by Supt. J. 
M. Greenslade, of Lima, was a thonghtful consid- 
eration of ‘The Reciprocal Legal Obligations of 
Scholar and Teacher.’’ ‘‘ The Abuses of Our 
Country School System and their Remedies,”’ was 
the theme of Mr. W. V. Smith, of Ransom. He 
favored township superintendence and uniformity 
in courses of study and textbooks. Messrs. Zellar 
of Findley, and Withey of Oak Harbor, engaged in 
alively discussion over it. ‘* History in Words,”’ 
was treated in a fresh and scholarly manner by 
Supt. C. C. Miller, of Ottawa, and Supt. F. M. 
Ginn, of Clyde, presented ** An Educational Re- 
sumé”’ in crisp aud entertaining style. This was 
discussed clearly and conscisely by Prin. A. E. 
Gladding of Fostoria Academy. Supt. W. W. 
Weaver, under the caption ‘‘ Trash and Glory,”’ 
deprecated the tendency of some primary teachers 
to labor for display rather than thorough work 
and enduring results. Discussion by Messrs 
Warner of Bellevue and Jackson of Fostoria. Ino 
the absevce of Superintendent Crouse, of Marion, 
an able address on ‘‘ The Future Teacher” was 
presented by Mr. O. C. Wright, of Fostoria. 

In the evening the large audience room was 
filled to hear the lecture of Supt. F. M. Hamilton, 
of Bucyrus, entitled ‘‘ Across the Continent.’’ 
Mr. Hamilton is a fluent, graphic, and entertain- 
ing speaker, and despite the great length of the 
lecture, the interest of the audience was well sus- 
tained. 

On Weduesday morning a Primary Class Exer- 
cise in Reading was conducted by Mr. James Hays 
of the Fostoria schools. Mr. Hays is a veteran 
teacher, already in his eighth decade, having spent 
more than 50 years in teaching,—27 of them in 
the Fostoria schools. His views and methods 
have kept pace with the foremost. He is as pro- 
gressive to-day as the youngest, and has no ten- 
dencies to fossilization. It was a rare and instruc- 
tive scene, which was highly appreciated by the 
audience. Supt. C. G. Williamson, of Wapako- 
neta, then presented a very thoughtful and sug- 
gestive paper on ‘* Methods of Instruction in the 
High Schools.’? Mr. Wiliamson is an experienced 
teacher, and he clearly contrasted the true and the 
false, but too common ways of teaching natural 
science and English literature. A warm discus- 
sion followed. it was clearly shown how the nat- 
ural sciences may be rationally taught even in the 
smallest high school. Prof. M. J. Ewing, of Ada, 
next presented a carefully prepared address on 
** Thought Power in Schools,’’ which was further 
developed by Superintendent Zellar, of Findley. 
** The Boys and the High School,’’ how to keep 
them in the school,’’ was treated by Supt. D. E. 
Niver, of Bowling Green. Mr. Niver thought 
that a more active influence might be exerted by 
the teachers of the high school and the superin- 
tendent, upon the parents to continue their 
sons in school. A very sensible and practical 
paper was then read by Mrs. M. E. Zartman, of 
‘Tiffin, on ‘‘ Our Work,’’ after which ‘* The Na- 
ture and Benefits of Discipline,’’ was discoursed 
upon by Pres. J. R. H. Latchaw, of Findley Col 
lege, and discussed by Superintendents Jackson 
and Ginn and Rey. Messrs. Biggs and Neff. 

The present General Assembly of the state was 
memorialized by the Association praying for the 
enactment of the township system, including: 
1. Uniform length of term. 2. Uniform text- 
books. 3. A clearly-defined but flexible course of 
study. 4. A board with executive authority and 

onsibility. 

The officers-elect are: President, W. T. Jack- 
son, Ph. D., Fostoria; Vice President, W. W. 
Weaver, Napoleon; Secretary, F. M. Ginn, 
Clyde. Exeentive Committee, J. W. Zeller, Find- 
ley; C. W. Williamson, Wapakoneta; and J. W. 
Knott, Tiffin. 

A very agreeable feature of the session was an 
abundance of music of a high order of excellence. 
All seemed to have enjoyed and profited by the 

on. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Minnesota.—The schools of Minneapolis will 
make an exhibit at the exposition next year. The 
present enrollment in the schools is 15,628, an in- 
crease of 1,872 over that for the same time last 
Foy The pay-rolls for December amounted tu 

28, 106.40 for teachers’ salaries, 

President Cyrus Northrop, Assistant State Supt. 
W. W. Pendergast, and Prof. B. M. Lawrence 
will lecture for the benefit of the high school 
library at Farmington. 

Taking the average daily attendance as the basis 
of reckoning, the schools of St. Paul last year cost 
$29.02 for each pupil. The school population of 
the city is about 23,000. 

Steps are being taken to compel all public 
schools to comply with the statute relating to in- 
struction in physiology and hygiene. 

Daluth bas eight public schoolhouses, with an 


superintendent. The Duluth schools deservedly 
stand high. 

White Bear Lake will build a $9,000 school- 
house next spring. : 

The walls of the new normal school building at 
Moorhead are up to the second story. The build- 
ing is of brick, 170x80 feet and is to be three 
stories high. Contract priee, $56,000. 

The Mankato high school has about ninety 
pupils enrolled. Superintendent Bechdolt, Pro- 
fessor E. IT’. Critchett, and Miss Ayers are the in- 
structors. 

New JERSEY. — State Superintendent Chap- 
man’s report for the year ending August, 1887, 
is nearly through the press. It will show that 
there are 375,000 school children in the state. 
The amount of money raised for public schools 
is $2,646,000. Over 107,000 children of schoo! 
age are not attending school at all. This is 
not creditable to the state, but it is not strange 
when it is considered that there are about 175,000 
more pupils in the state than there are seats in the 
schools. Progress, however, is being made; 35 
new schoolhouses have been built during the 
year, and 46 have been enlarged. The trouble is 
that the growth of the number of schoolhouses 
does not keep pace with the increase in the school 
population. 

There have been but five deaths among the 
nearly four thousand teachers of the state during 
the year 87. The death rate of the whole state 
population for ’87 is 18 in 1,000. Among the 
teachers, you observe, it is only 14 in 1,000. In- 
fants do not teach, and it is the infant mortality 
that makes the disparity. Nevertheless, New 
Jersey can challenge any state for the healthful- 
ness of its teachers. 

The Teachers’ Assoviation of Jersey City are a 
live body. They gave a reception to their friends 
et the Tabernacle, Dec. 21, and paid for music, 
elocution, and flowers over $500. President 
Lindsley, the popular head of the Association, 
said they were trying to reduce the surplus. 

State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

On10.—Supt. A. J. Surface has resigned the 
superintendency of the East Liverpool public 
schools to accept a professorship in the University 
of the Pacific, San Jose, California. 

The Christian College is the name of a paper just 
started at Wooster in the interest of the univer- 
mi Dr. Scovel is at the head of the editorial 
stall, 

Professor John McBurney, of Muskingum Col- 
lege, is just recovering from a six weeks’ pros- 
tration. 

Ninety-one applicants were before the State 
Board of Examiners at Columbus, last week, sixty- 
one of whom received certificates. Eight of this 
number were for life; the others for ten years. 
Che next meeting will be held at Sandusky at the 
close of the session of the Ohio Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, next July. 

Dr. Alston Ellis and Supt. M. Manly did excel- 
lent work in the Franklin County Institute, daring 
holiday week. 

The Superintendents’ Round Table meeting will 
be held at Warren, in the office of superintendent 
of schools, on the 14th inst. 

Supt. O.T. Corson is building up a public school 
library at Cambrige. 

Warren Brown of Butler County has left teach- 
ing, and will graduate from Starling Medical Col- 
lege at next commencement. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN. Neenah, 

WISCONSIN.—Principal E. V. Werwick, of the 
Third Ward School, Racine, has resigned, as have 
also several of the lady teachers of the city. 

Prof. H. D. Maxson, Institute Conductor of 
the Whitewater Normal School is to sever his con- 
nection with that institution during the year, to 
enter the ministry. 

Principal A. P, Delaney of Columbus has been 
obliged to resign on account of failing health. 
His friends in Whitewater raised a considerable 
sum of money to help defray the expenses incurred 
in what they hope may be a successful search for 
strength. Mr. W. J. Pollock succeeds him as 
principal. 

The Reed Speller has finally been adopted for 
use in the Milwaukee schools, after long-contin- 
ued discu-sion. 

A city teachers’ institute is to be held in Neenah 
early in the winter term. Prof. L. D. Harvey, 
of Oshkosh, will conduct the exercises, and it is 
hoped that President Albee and Superintendent 
Thayer may also be present. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 

— At the meeting of the Maine Ped ical 
Society at Augusta, Prof. E. W. Hall of Water- 
ville, was elected president for the coming year, 
instead of G. W. Hall, as various reports had it. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
— By way of correcting an error in an item 
recently published, we would state that the Fran- 
cestown Academy is now in the charge of Mr. 
Chas. S. Paige, principal, and Miss Jalia B. 
Jackman, assistant. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The January meeting of the Normal Music 
Teachers’ Association will be omitted. The next 
regular meeting will oceur, Saturday, Feb. 4, 88. 

CONNECTICUT, 

— In the Bridgeport High School the contest- 
ants for the Barnum prizes tor excelience in elocu- 
tion and Engiish composition will select subjects 
from the following, suggested by a committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose: ‘‘ The Causes of Poy- 
erty,’’ The Future of Democracy,” * Joan of 
Are,”’ ‘‘ Socrates,’’ ‘* Gladstone,’ The Scien- 
tifie Progress of the Last Half Century.”’ Mem- 
bers of the senior class are eligible to write and 


enrollment of 2,025 pupils, fifty teachers and one ' speak. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


A Child of Genius. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
tite Bowne Chas Seribner’s Sons, NY, 83 00 
Ss Carbett Macmillan & Co, N Y, 1 50 
I~ Sievers Ginn & Co, 112 
Cupples & Hurd, Boston, 125 
Our Party of Four. Ticknor & Co, Roston, 1 25 
Authors. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 15 
Flocution for Advanced Pupils. - utnam'’s Sous, 
Knoflach A Knoflach, NY, set of 12 1 20 
Thorne Re! ford, Clarke, & Co, N Y, 100 
tite R Lowell Brown D Lothrop Co. Boston. 1 25 
A Lueky Young Woman. . Phillips George NY 20 
Christian Ethics. Darner Scribner & Welford, NY, 
The Fortunate Lovers. - Navarre 
Tusean Studies. - - - - - 
i ° Adam Wm Briggs, Toronto, 60 
‘the S neott Co, 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


An UnpUBLISHED AND UNRECORDED REc- 
orp.—‘ Really, how well you look. You are 
much stouter, and look ten years younger than 
when | saw you a few years ago. hen I[ did not 
think you were long for this world.’”’ ‘* No,’’ my 
friend replied, ‘‘four years ago I little expected 
to be in the land of the living at thistime. It had 
for many years seemed unavoidable that I should 
have asick spell in the latter part of January. | 
So regularly bad this been the case that my family 
looked for it. Four Zeare ago an attack of pheumo- 
nia in January was foliowed in February by an at- 
tack of neura!gia of the heart. Soviolentand sudden 
was the attack, that although within forty rods of 
my house | was unable to reach it and was carried 
into a house near where I had been standing. I 
soon rallied and was carried home. This was suc- 
ceeded by two lighter attacks, After recovering so 
I could be about, | was taken down with three suc- 
cessive attacks of renal calculi. Recovering from 
these I was prostrat- d with a long siege of diarrbaea, 
from which tie attending physician had little hupe 
of my recovery. I had little strength left; little 
vitality; recuperative powers seemed gone; felt 
completely prostrated. No life, no ambition, no 
power, I then commenced the Home ‘Treatment. 
Ina few weeks I was able to try work again, al- 
though quite feeble and pot able to endure fatigue or 
much labor. I resorted to the Compound Oxygen 
more regularly, and to my surprise all the old bad 
feelings gradually disappeared. Life assumed a 
brighter aspect, Strength and the elasticity of 
youth in a great measure returned. And now though 
of three seore and ~ 1 feel younger, brighter 
and more active than | did twenty years ago. To 
Compound Oxygen I give all the credit; and | would 
recommend ail chronically afflicted to try it. Tell 
all such for me that it will be greatly to their interest 
if they will call at the office of Drs. Starkey & Palen, 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, and get their 
advice upon their special cases, which is given free.”’ 

A volume of two hundred pages on * Compound 
Oxvgen, Its Mode of Action and Results,” will be 
mailed free to all on receipt of address. 


| 


Messrs. TAINTOR BrotuERS & Co., of 18 
and 20 Astor Place, New York, have published 


lasking for his autograph. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The principal of a public school in Pennsyl- 
yania recently wrote to Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
He said that they 

roposed to hold a literary fair to get money 
for a school library. They evidently need a 
library. The ignorance of this pases reminds 
one of the society lady in London. ‘* Who is this 
Dean Swift they were talking about?” she asked 
afriend. “I would like to invite him to one of 
my receptions’”’ Alas, madame,’’ replied the 
other, ‘‘the Dean did something that has shut 
him out of society.’ ‘‘Dear me! what was 
that?’’ ‘* Well, about a hundred years ago he 
died.’’— Detroit Free Press. 


— The best medical writers claim that the suc- 
cessful remedy for nasal catarrh must be non- 
irritating, easy of application, and one that will 
by its own action reach all the remote sores and 
ulcerated surfaces. The history of the efforts to 
treat catarrh during the past few years obliges us to 
admit that only one remedy has completely met 
these conditions, and that is Ely’s Cream Balm. 
This safe and pleasant remedy has mastered ca- 
tarrh as nothing else has ever done, and both 
physicians and patients freely concede this fact. 
The more distressing symptoms quickly yield to it. 


— A Quincy teacher recently in giving primary 
language lessons wrote upon the blackboard the 
words ‘‘Ingrain,’ ‘* Brussels,’’ ‘* Wilton,’”’ and 
requested her pupils to write each a sentence con- 
taining one of these words. One boy displayed 
his ingenuity as fullows: ‘* A hedgehog has Brus- 
sels on his back.’’— Commonwealth. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 


Allen’s Composition Books in two numbers, in- 


tending to show pupils ‘How to Think, and 
What to Write.’’ They contain systematic and 
valuable instructions to aid young minds to do 
their own thinking and writing, and are estimable 
helps to all teachers of language. These books 
are graded and adapted to pupils from eight to 
twelve years of age, and contain outlines for com- 
position work, rules for punctuation, ete., and 
blanks for writing. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

al Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. ~ 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
tan live better for less money at the Grand Unioa 
Hotel than avy other first-class hotel in the city, 


Barnes’ Brief History was adopted, Jan. 2, 
1888, for use in the schools of Saratoga, N. Y., 
by a unanimous vote of the Board of Education. 


It was in Saratoga, it will be remembered, where 
the ery of ** Rebel Book ’’ was first raised against 
this history, Please spread the news. Was this 
a New Year’s present to this great house ? 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consum tion, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
ilso a and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousanus of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
leve human suffering, | will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing an 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
Block, 


it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle, 


— A New England school teacher put a list of 
nouns on the blackboard with written directions to 
add ‘‘s ores’’ to make the plural. One little 
fellow looked at the list a long time and then said 
sadly, when asked if his lesson was prepared : 
‘*No’m. I can’t add sores to those words and 
make them mean more than one.”’ 


— The New York girl speaks of an afternoon 

tea as an ‘‘oolong and hyson matinee.’”’ The 

me York man alludes to it as an afternoon te- 
ium. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and — trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription whieh completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamp- 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


Normal Graduates of Experience, 


To take charge of some of our best Primary, Inter- 
mediate, and Grammar Schools, 


IN DEMAND AT THIS OFFICE, 


At salaries of $400, $500, $600, and $625, for the first 
year. Now is the time to register to secure these 
positions. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 


tng this paper, W. A. NoyvrEs ‘owers’ 
Rochester, N.Y. eow 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


fy COLLEGE OF 0 


oughly taught. Scientific and practical work 


A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


RATORY, 


Bromfield Street, Boston, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT 
Has a systematic course of study including a com 1 Training. ‘ 
. plete system of Physi . 
A new method of Analysis, Natural and the principles of the 
ae he one in every department. Degrees conferred. 
all term opens October 11, 1887, For further information or circular, address L. M. SAUNDERSON, 


eow 


\HE Clubbing List of the N. E. Pub. Co. : 
of the best that has been printed this 


Read it. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Century for January is a brilliant number, 
having a great variety in its table of contents. It is 
made especially valuable by the authoritative ac- 
count of the formation of Lincoln’s Cabinet in the 
history by the President’s private secretaries, with 


many unpublished letters. Mr. Kennan contributes 
a startling record of personal investigations of * Rus- 
sian Provincial Prisons ” Professor Schaff gives an 
illus'rated article on ** The Catacombs of Rome,” and 
£. V. Smailey an interesting illustrated paper on 
“The Upper Missouri and the Great Falls.’ There 
is acritique and personal sketch of John Ruskin by 
Mr. Stillman, with an excellent portrait for the 
frontispiece of the number; and a biographical 
sketch of John Gilbert, with portraits. Schwatka 
ives a thrilling account of ‘An Elk Hunt on the 

lains,” with drawings by the younger Inness. In 
fiction are contributions by Cable, Eggleston, Stock- 
ton (a sequel to ** Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine’”’), 
and H. 8. Edwards. There are also four pages of 
war aftermath; letters on Industrial Education in 
the Public Schools from superintendents who have 
tried it; in sheer fun, a play by Mark Twain entitled 
as Meistersehaft ”; shorter articles on ‘** The Ameri- 
ean Book for international copyright by 
Mr. Cleland of Indianapolis; on “A Southern Mab 
Ahead of his Time” (J. R. Pettigru); on the Pied- 
mont Exposition; on ‘‘ Hawthorne’s Loyalty,” ete. ; 
a large variety of poems fr:m different parts of the 
country contributed by James Whitcomb Riley, 
Langdon Mitchell, John W. Chadwick, Charles & 
Roberts, William H. Hayne. Robert Burns Wilson, 
William Young, Charles H. Webb, Walter Learned, 
Frank D. Sherman, and others. 


—The Wide Awake for January contains a rare 
combination of good reading for young people, 
among which is a paper on “ The Foster Children of 
Washington,” the first chapter of Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton’s series on “The Children of the White 


House,” most delightfully illustrated by seventeen 
pictures from the beautiful Stuart and Pine paint- 
ings, and from scenes around Mt. Vernon. In the 
* Around the World Stories,’ Olive Risley Seward 
takes us on “A Journey to Peking”; Warwick 
Brooks gives a dozen pictures of child life in Eng- 
land, Maud Howe writes on “ My Friends, the Dogs,” 
aud celebrated painting in the Corcoran 
gallery, Washington, ‘‘Miss Maud Howe and Her 
Dog Sambo,”’ has been reproduced for the frontis- 
iece of the number. Mrs. Jessie Benton Fremont 
n “ The Cruise of a Coverlet,” writes a touching ac- 
count of Farragut’s Flagship, the Hartford; Charles 
Barnard contributes an _ interesting weather experi- 
ment article entitled ‘‘ When Does ~ thew Begin ?” 
Oscar Fay Adams tells of the “Arabian Nights”; 
Mrs. Weiss, of Christmas Mince Pies; beside many 
other stories, information articles, ete. The poems of 
the number are by Graham R. Tomson, Clara Doty 
Bates, ‘‘ M. E. B.,”’ Miss Wilkins and H. R. Hudson. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


— The January number of St. Nicholas will delight 
its readers first by Whittier’s beautiful poem, tell- 
ing the Legend of “ The Brown Dwarf of Rugen,” 
illustrated by the frontispiece and other drawings by 
E. H. Blasbfield. Following this Mrs. Pennell gives 


an amusing description of the * London Christmas 
Pantomimes,” including the recent representation of 
* Alice in Wonderland,” with etches v by Mr. Pen- 
nell, and reproductions of photographs taken dur- 
ing the performance. There is a novel article telling 
of * The Amusements of Arab Children,” by Henry 
W. Jessop. Mrs. Burnett continues her fascinating 
story, ‘Sara Crewe,” and Mr. Stockton concludes 
“The Clocks of Rondaine.” Other features of the 
number are a description of “ A Girls’ Military Com- 
pany,” written by Lieutenant W. R. Hamilton, with 
appropriate pictures by H. A. Ogden; a seasonable 
story, telling “* Where the Christmas Tree Grew,”’ by 
Mary E. Wilkins; R. K. Munkittrick’s fanciful story 
of * The Peasant King”’—being the experiences of a 
| pene who exchanged places with a king; ** The 
tter Cake,” by Sophie May; Julian Ralph’s puz- 
zling anecdote, **‘ What Did the Butcher-Boy Say ? ” 
the first of a series of *‘ Housekeeping Songs,” set to 
music; poems, verses, and pictures. The Century 
Co., New York; subscription price, $3.00 a year. 


—With its December issue the Political Science 
Quarterly, edited by the faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia College, completes its second year of val- 
uable service. In thisnumber Mr. Henry C. Bannard 
attacks the Oleomargarine Law; Dr. Wm. A. Dun- 
ning reviews the legislation of the Reconstruction 
period, and shows in what respect our constitutional 
theories were modified; Prof. John B. Clark, of 
Smith College, discusses “ Profits under Modern 
Conditions,” and Mr. F. H. Gidding endeavors to 
determine the natural rate of wages. Prof. F. J. 
Goodnow gives a concise description of the historical 
development and present condition of England’s 
local government. Mr. Martin Ward, long a resi 
dent of British India, shows the progressive impov- 
erishmeut of that country under Englishrule. Inthe 
the department of book reviews, Professor Freeman 
of Yale criticises recent works on English benefit +o 
cieties; Dr. Hartof Harvard reviews Tyler s Patrick 
Henry; and vr. Seligmanuof Columbia giv: s a compte 
rendu of several recent works on railways. Pub 
lished by Ginn & Co. 


—The January number of The Forum will be 
found fully equal to its predecessors in the interest 
and value of its papers which are upon the following 
topics: “The Debt of the Old World to the New,” 
by Prof. E A. Freeman; ‘‘ What Shall the Public 
Schools Teach ?” 5! Rev. M. J. Savage; ** The Ad- 
mission of Utah,’? by Senator Henr L. Dawes; 
“Shall We Call Him Master ?” by Prof. J. Peter 
Lesley; “ International Legal Tender,” by the Duke 
of Marlborough; ‘‘ Concerning Women,’’ by Prof. 
George Romanes ; “‘Defects in our Consular Service,” 
by Perry Belmont; “ The Congestion of Cities,’ by 
Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale; “ Books That Have Helped 
Me,” by Monecure D. Conway ; “Should the Churches 
Be Free?” by Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson; ** Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Claim to Greatness,” by Dickinson 8. Miller. 
Subscription price, $5.00 a year. New York: The 
Forum Publishing Co. 


— The second number of the Woman's World has 
appeared, and is fully up to the high standard set by 
the preceding issue. The leading article on ‘“ Mary 
Anderson in the ‘ Winter’s Tale’” is of special in- 
terest, as being the last thing written by Dinah Mu- 
loch Craik. In this Mrs. Craik speaks very kindly 
of Miss Anderson, and classes herself as among her 
heartiest admirers. Portraits of the actress as Her- 
mione and Perdita, accompany the article. Follow- 
in this is Mrs. Charles M’Laren’s paper entitled 
‘The Fallacy of the Superiority of Man.”. also a 
‘ Treatise on Hoops,” by W. Beck, which is most 
amusingly illustrated. “The fashion notes are espe- 
cially valuable, and the number as a whole makes a 
Strikingly attractive appearance. Edited by Oscar 
eine ; published by Cassell & Co., New York. 

year. 


— The leading articles in the December 24th issue 
of the Library ,Magazine are: “ Address on Aphor- 


.terms, $1.75 a year. 


“ Roses and Rose-Culture,” from the Quarterly Re- 
view ; “ Curiosities of the English Copyright Law, 
from the Athenwum ; Macaulay's Retentive Mem- 
ory.” by Sir Frederick Pollock; Funeral Hymns, 
the ak by R. Wallace; German 

tism On Shakespeare, by George Saintsbury. 
oe in New York by John B. Alden. $1.00 A 
ear. 


— Full of those bright and instructive stories that 


for January will charm the children anew. Among 
the contributors to this number are “ Pansy,” Faye 
Huntington, Margaret Sidney, Mrs. C. M. Livings- 
ton, *C. M. L.,”’ Harriet McEwen Kimball, all writ- 
ers who are well known to the little folks. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Political Science Quarterly, for December ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. New York and Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Lend a Hand. for January; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: Lend a Hand Co. 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for January; 
terms, $1.50 ayear. Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 

The ree. for January; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Ca. 

The Wide (Awake, for January; terms, $2.40 a 
year. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The rape 2b for January; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Woman, for January; terms, $275 a year. 
York: The Woman Pub Co. 

The Pulpit creaenry, for January; terms, $2.50a 
year. New York: E. B. Treat. 
The English Illustrated Magazine, for January; 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 
The Homiletie Review, for January; terms, $3 00 a 
year. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

Spelling, for October; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: Library Bureau. 

Tbe Overland Monthly, for January; terms, $4.00 
a year. San Francisco: The Overland Monthly Co. 

he Unitarlan Review, for January; terms, $3.00 
a year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 


New 


ELY’s 
CREAM BALM 


CATARRH 


inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


HAY-FEVER Try the Cure. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreea- 
ble. Price, 50 on. at Druggists; by mail, registered 


60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


of Pre-Historic Archwology,” by Alfred Wallace; 


make up a popular children’s magazine, The Pansy | 


Teachers Anencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


could be filled with testimonials 
like the following, (if they were 
painted in large letters on manilla paper) at any rate, we 
have received a good many of them :— 

From H. E. Shumway, Merico. 

Twice I have applied to you for a position as teacher, 
and have fourd you promot in your attention to your 
applicants.—July 6, 1887. 

Fron A. D. Collins, Buffalo, N. ¥. 

I have been elected principal of the graded school at 
Williamsville, salary, B00, and have contracted for one 
year. I thank you very much for the work you have 
done for me, and am perfectly satisfied with your man- 


_BUSHEL-BASKET 


| ner of conducting businéss.— Aug. 23 


SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N 


UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY, 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CiTy. 
ForT PLAIN, N. Y., May 17, 1887. 

I have engaged teachers through the Union Teachers 
Agency several times within the past eight years, and 
have found in all cases that great pains were taken b 
this agency to supply me with exactly what I wanted, 
My dealings with the firm have been altogether satisfac- 
tory. ©. F. PARSELL, 

Pres’t Clinton Libera! Institute. 


FREDONIA, N. Y., Aug. 30, 1887. 
Mr. W.D. Kerr, 
Please accept my sincere thanks for your untiring ef- 


forts, and for locating me in so pleasant a place. 
Yours, EMMA V. SHATTUCK. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


EVERETT O. FISK CO., 
7 Tremont Pliace (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


THE BEST 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Sirigers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. ‘ 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway anc 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. POLIS, MINN, 
Good teachers recommended to school offteers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application, 


ana TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Clubbing List for 1887---88. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


FOR 


TEACHERS, LIBRARELLYVS, AVD CLUBS. 


ion Our 
Price. Club Rates 
$1 


American Journal of 
Atlantic Monthly, 
Babyland, 
Bibliotheca Sacra, .. 


American Agrieulturist. 
Philology, 


California Teacher, 
Canada Ed. Monthly, 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, 
Little Folks, . 
Chautauqua Tones Folks’ Journal, 
Common Schoo! Fducation, . 
Review (N. Y. reprint) 
Demorest’s Magazine, Mee 
Eclectic Magazine, . 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 
Edinburgh Review . reprint) 

Fortnightly Review UN. Y. reprint), 

arper’s azine, 
Household, The Vt. 
Illinois School Journal 
Indiana School Journal, ° 


AH 


Intelligence, . 
Institute, . 
Iowa Teacher, . 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Laws of Life, N. ¥ e 


N. Y., 
Lesli nday Magazine, . 
— Monthly, . 


easant Hours, 


Lippincott’s Magazine, . 
Macemillan’s Magazine, . 
Magazine of American History, . 
New Princeton Review, id 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprint), 
No. Carolina Teacher, . 
North American Review. ce 
Ohio Educational Monthly, ate 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Our Little Ones, 
Overland Monthly, . 
Penn. School Journal, . or. 
Political Sciepce 
Popular Science . « 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency for your periodicals for the coming year. 
Any person, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe for various magazines, can do so through 
us at the greatest economy of time and expense. The only conditiun is, to order two or more maga- 
zines or newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. } . 

The following list comprises but a small portion of the magazines and newspapers which we can 
supply at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new subscriptions for any periodicals at any time, 

, With very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 
Subscription Our 
Price. Club Rates. 


Popular Science News, . 00 90 
Popular Educator, . 1 00 90 
Princeton Review, . 8 00 2 75 
Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed), ° 4 00 3 560 
School Education, . 1 00 90 
Science and Education, . ° e 1 50 1 35 
Seribner’s . ° 3 00 2 8 
Shakespeariana, 1 50 140 
Swiss Cross 1 50 1 35 
St. Nicholas, 3 00 2 75 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering Mag., 5 00 450 
Wide Awake, . ° 2 40 2 25 
Western Journal of Education, . 1 00 90 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS. 
Subscription Our 
Price. Club Kates 
Advance, . y $2 
American, e 
Christia:. Register. . 


t 


Christiai Union, 
Critic, 
Educatioval News, 
Educational Weekly, 
Educational Weekly (Toronto), 
Golden Rule, . ° 

Weekly, . 

Young People 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
Literary World, ° ° 
Litteil’s Living Age, ° 
Methodist, 
Nature (Weekly), . ° 
N. Y. Nation, . 

Tribune (Weekly), ‘ 

Scientific American, 

Supplement, 


Both to one address, 
Sunday School Times. . 
Watchman, 
Woman s Journal, . 


Youth's Companion (new), only 


or Germany, at lowest market rates. 


isms,” by John Morley, M.P.; “‘ American Museums 


We also supply any educational books, periodicals, and papers published in America, England 


Correspondence solicited with teachers and all members of Reading Circles. Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerser Sr., Boston, Mass 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FFE FOR REGISTRATION. 

Successful Teachers Wanted, to 

fill vacancies now on hand and coming in daily. n- 

gagements begin in Dec. and Jan. 

receptress wanted, salary, $1000, must teach 

French ; also Commandant tor a Military School, 
about $900 ; various others. Form for stamp. 
. Ke. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
ANS EXCH, 


[Both Sexes.] 

Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
to, Colleges, Families, and 

ists, to Business Firms.“ Mns. A. CULVE 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
SOUTHERN 
AND 


weevcen SCHOO! Agency 


Assists Teachers in green | lucrative positions ; 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address 

Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 


National Teachers’ and Stenographers’ Agency 
Room 13, 113 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families 
with Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the 
East, South, and West, at small cost. 

Correspondence solicited with Teachers, who have 
ability to fill responsible positions. 

Stenographers furnished to business men and the 
courts. Rents and seils school property. Circulars 
and Registry blanks sent free. 

A. T. PALM, Mor. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has gained a national reputation and is doing 


business in every State and Territory. Form of 
application and circulars FREK. Now is the time 
to register. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


NEW TESTIMONIALS. 


“Enclosed you will find money order to pay my 
commission. Thanking you very much for your aid 
and kindly treatment, I remain Yours truly, 

Leadville, Colo, Cc. B.” 

‘*More than three years ago, your good judgment 
indicated Miss L. K, P. as the teacher I wanted to 
introduce into our school in Brazil modern methods 
of teaching, as practiced in the United States. I 
then felt full confidence in your choice, and your wis- 
dom has been proven by succeeding events. Her 
work has been a complete success. Now I want 
your assistance to fill her place.” E. L. H. 

Collegio Progresso, Rio de Janeiro, 


WANTED, 


For September, 1888, in a family school in a large 
N. Y. city, a lady of culture and experience, to teach 
French and German by the Natural method, with 
Rhetoric and Boas Literature, The candidate 
must have studied in Europe. Salary, $500. 

Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


* 
CREAM BALM Cleanses the 
Rose AR RURES Nasal Passages, 
HEAD Allays Pain and 
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Volume V.--- International Education Series, 
Eprrep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Trans'ated and furnished with ample Notes by 


Ww. N. HAILMANN,. A. 
Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


A complete presentation of the principles of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 
with reference to carly child-culture in home, kindergarten, aud schvol. . 
Price, $1.50. 
Mailed, post paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for 
full descriptive circulars, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers 1 and 2, 
Now TO THINK AND WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO Porits FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGk. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. 


These books contain outlines for Composition 
Send postage stamps for samples to 


Work. Rules for Punctuation, &c., and Bianks 


for Writiug. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PAYSON,DUNTONg°SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross} No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 
No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
an ura y. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosdwa; 


AGE! PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
HENRY HOLT & STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Auderson’s Mistories and Hist’l Readers; 
LOCK WOOT'S. Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- Leighton’s Hixtory of Rome ; 
BACd, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon-| Them-<on’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. Keetels Freach Course ; 
Stock of LMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Reed’s Woerd Lessons. 
EPITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Reed & Kellegge’s tessous in English. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Perivdicals. Uatchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
CARL SCHOENNIOFR, J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston 


LANGUAGES. First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


merican #nd European authority as the best of a “It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
Natural methods. 
[FREYCH : First book. new edit 75 old edit 50 possible in the Common Scheol.” 
Secon vk, ERMAN: First hook, new 
edit 75 cts ; old edit . 50 cts.; Secoud book. 8100. Nold| Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
by KERLITZ Weat St, New York, and U. ‘LIPPINCOTT 

HOENHOF, remont St . Boston. . B. COMPANY 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 9 
count, ‘ete.. write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23° West 23d; 0 716 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Street, New York. F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


An Extra Number Just Published. 


PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF TWENTY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS, Containing Portraits, with Biographical Sketches of Prof. 
Louis Agass'z, T. B. Aldrich, William Callen Bryant, John Burroughs, J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, John Fiske, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell TIolmes, Henry W. 
Longfellow, J. R. Lowell, E'izabeth Stuart Phelps, Horace E. Scudder, E Imund Clarence Sted- 
man, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Bayard Taylor, Henry D. Thoreau, C. D. Warner, Adeline D. T, 
Whitoey, and John G. Whittier. Price, 15 cents net. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES NUMBER 32. 15 cts, postpaid, 


[NEARLY READY.) 


ABRAHIAM LINCOLWS GETTYSBURG SPEECH and Other Papers, 
With Notes, Chronological List of Events, Programmes for Rirth- 
day Celebrations, und with a Sketch of Lincoln by James Russell 
Lowell, 

Lowell never wrote anything better than his ennobling, patriotic sketch of Lincoln, and 
Lincoln never wrote anything better than his famous Gettysburg speech. No school teacher should 
fail to have his pupils read this number of the Riverside Literature before Feb. 12, the anniversary 
of Lincoln’s birth. 


IIOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 


NOW READY. -| The Musical 1888 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. § Souvenir As the Musical New Vear ta we 


nd of Corne 
for all uf which OLIVER DITSON 


FORK 1858, fhe very best Instruction Books). 
»>ENMANSHIP, OU, many pew pupils will commence 
THE ART OF tap Plane ; w them and their teachers we 


And a few suggestions as to the commend 


Best Methods of 4 cquiring a Neat and Plain RICH ARDSON'S NEW METHOD, 


of Writing. 
For the Pinanoforte, 


With beautifully lithograpbed original specimens se 
the best styles of Peumausbhip prepared express!) 


fur the Souvenir by Uurty eight of the best Peu unaffected by the appearance 
te Price 25 CTS.; sent postpaid to any teache! duubtedly excel ent instructors, stil sells ea 


sending hame on receipt cts. in postage Slaps | bovk. Price, $3.00. 
ets.. $3 per doz] is filled 


Address: [30 
A. BARNES & Publishers, Children $ Diadem with vy and beautiful 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BONGS, Ali 
111 aud 113 Wiliam Sc, NEW YURK, he by 


(50 cts., $4.80 per doz.) furnishes 


THOS, NELSON & SON, | United Voices 
by LL.D a year, The newest bovk. 

Publis 4 uavle Books . . . 

\ HISTOR) OF ENG. LITKBATURE. cl, $1.75) Books that sell everywhere and all the time : 

TLINE . 12mo, ¢l., $1.50 ‘ollege Songs, 60 cts. ; 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. ctrel Songs, new aud vid, 

OXFORD SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
send for catalugues, tt 


we Used to Sing, $1. 


KINKEL’S COPY BOOK [7% ets.], with the 
Elements aud Exercises to be written, is a useful 
vuvk tur teachers aud scholars. 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


(HE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS ond 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSU MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

' These MODELS have been specially designed for 

Bl the teaching of Form and Drawing tn and 
ind Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
aod Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri 
sre made with the greatest regard for accuracy 
oeauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
yrices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
f the cousiny. and are absolutely indispensable to 


“Nar By ANY OTHER’: 
-he correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 


Do You Wish a Botany and especally at the outset, 


Chat is simp'e, scientific. and beautifully illustrated and particulars, address 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
ug? Af se, send One Dollar to h 
leago Agency, 7 Park St., Boston, 
GEO, SHERWOOD & CO., 79 WABASH AVENUE. 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, TIL, 


ind they will send to you ABrre G, HALL's Lessons BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co. 


in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia | PUBLISH 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, RO Method of ography 
Yontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawi ~ublie Sch 
- Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental anc | PHLLIPS’ Historical Readers. 
Uni ith. € 
ith, Conran, Combining” Writen Fone SUPPLEMENTAL WORK. 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopedia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 
and costs only half as much, 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


Brooks’s Normal Algebra. No. 1. Stories from English History. - -" 35 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. “ 2. Early Enyland, te the Year 1154, - .40 
Brooks’s Philasophy of Arithmetic, “ 3. Middle 1154 to 16 - 
zanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow “ 4. Modern “ 1003 to 1884, o." 
WOOD'S Natural History Readers, 
4 BUNDLE 68206 Boner. By Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. 
FIRST READER 
OF NEW BOOK. Full of prac] Second 
LET I ERS of every girl, As is well known. “ 


Miss Dedve is a member of the 
TO NewVork B ard of Education. Ne 
one Knows better than she what 


Busy Girls. girls nes! to know, and how to tell John Wiley & Sons Bw apt 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. Publishers, Astor Place. N.Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING TEXTBOOKS 
19 Murray St., New York, INDUSTRIAL WORKS. 


for Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographtes 
Vildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra. etc. Send for Catalogues and Circulars ; free by mail. 


Kelectic Series — Announcements, - 


Revised and Improved Edition of 
ANDIREWS’S MANUAL OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


A Manual of the Constitution of the United S:ates, for the instruction of American 
Youth in the Du'ies. Obligations, and Rights of Citizenship, By I. W. Anprews, 
Revised to date by the Author, thoroughly 
adapted to grammar, high-school and college grades ; re-set entire and pri 
new type. 12mo., 408pp., $1.00. By mail. $1 17. 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


For Tuirp Reaper Grape: Fumiliar Animals and their Wild Kindred. 
208 pp., full cloth. Tntroduction and sample copy price, 50 cents. 
For Fourtu Reaper Grape; Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air. 
208pp., full cloth. Introduction andigimple copy price, 50 cents. (Nearly ready ) 
These books are liberally and accurately ilutrated. The desi 
pressly for the lessons they illustra’e, and includes actnal 
The field of narnral history is approached by simple descrip:ion and ansedute, The ioterest in 
reading is aw aken d by addressing the universal love of living creatures, and habits of observation are 
cultivated by puiuting out likeuesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, o 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


j 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, 
Relief Maps. Send for Circular. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawtey Boston, Mass, 
Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 


ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | anc 
‘ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


| 
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